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OPPONENTS OF EUROPEAN 
MILITARISM 


KCN OMETHING like a complete philosophy of 
= history of the past one hundred years could 
be written with the aid of the Syllabus of Pius 
iX and the Encyclicals of more recent Popes. It 
is impossible to read at the present time those 
documents without constantly discovering remind- 
vers of the clear insight their authors had into 
ithe errors which have in our days borne such for 
mas humiliating fruits. 


It is in the Encyclical Letter Divini Redemptoris 

Pius XI has occasion to refer to the alleged con- 
ict between doctrine and practice. Toward the 
very end of his remarks on this subject he says: 
_ “There would be today neither Socialism nor Com- 
mnunism if the rulers of the nations [including, of 
course, presidents, ministers, parliaments, etc. Ed. S/R. ] 
fhad not scorned the teachings and maternal warnings of 
tthe Church. On the basis of Liberalism and Laicism 
ithey wished to build other social edifices which, power- 
‘ful and imposing as they seemed at first, all too soon 
revealed the weakness of their foundations, and today 
{this was written in 1937!) are crumbling one after 
sanother, as everything must crumble that is not ground- 
xed on the corner stone which is Jesus Christ.”’ 


Among the institutions, reared under the aegis 
sof Liberalism with the intention of fortifying the 
powerful and imposing national facade, in which 
tthe ruling classes of the nineteenth century 
gloried, Militarism was not the least. What had 
its inception in the standing armies of absolutistic 
sovereigns of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, quickly developed into a monstrous incu- 
bus, particularly once the urge of Capitalism had 
been added to the influence Nationalism began 
to exercise on the affairs of peoples. Pride, greed, 
Just for power, envy and hate, to which was add- 
ed fear, soon raised vast armies all over Europe. 
Revolutions were to be made and suppressed; in 
Italy Cavour and in Germany Bismarck needed 
large armies to establish national unity on the 
basis contemplated by them. Once Socialism, 
‘Communism, Nihilism and Anarchism had begun 
to threaten the triumphant progress of Liberalism 
and Capitalism, Militarism was taken to the 
iF 
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bosom of the liberal parties in power almost 
everywhere and by Absolutism in Russia. Com- 
pulsory military service now became universal. 
Guns, bayonets and cannons appeared the only 
means of salvation. Johannes Scherr, arch-liberal 
and professor in the University of Zurich, writ- 
ing in 1884, concluded, no other power except 
that of the German army could successfully with- 
stand Communism. The bourgeoisie, i. e. the ca- 
pitalistic class, he considered impotent. It would, 
in fact, Scherr thought, hasten the great debacle, 
and it accomplished just that. 


This preamble was made necessaty by the un- 
scrupulous denunciation of the Popes published in 
the Nation, accusing them of having supported 
German militarism “for the past hundred years.” 
But there was no united Germany and only Prus- 
sia was considered a military power prior to 1870. 
That Rome should have favored the militarism of 
a State which was quite generally supposed to be 
the protagonist of Protestantism in all Germany, 
yes, on the European continent, is a ridiculous 
assertion. The armies of Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wiirttemberg were neither large nor imbued with 
a militaristic spirit. Those of the smaller Ger- 
man States were in most cases of little account. 
Moteover, in almost all of the German States the 
Church was the constant target of attacks, despite 
concordats. Bismarck began the ruinous Kultur- 
kampf—aided strongly by Liberals—because he 
was convinced they would aid his efforts to fetter 
the Church and silence her servants. And he was 
not mistaken; even Catholic Bavaria adopted his 
policies. Only one prince, Grand Duke Peter of 
Oldenburg, a Lutheran, would not permit the per- 
secution of his Catholic subjects. 

What earthly reason could have suggested to 
the Vatican, to use the defamer’s language, a poli- 
cy of “consistent and necessary support of Ger- 
man militarism for the past one hundred years’ ? 
None of the Popes of the period referred to 
would have disagreed with Bishop v. Kettelet’s 
opinion: 
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“A people in arms and continuation of the system of 
compulsory military service mean nothing less than the 
transformation of an entire nation into a standing army, 
and even more: to hold all of the people in constant 
readiness for war. But such conditions are unhealthy 
and untenable. What the armies of the present cost the 
people is beyond computation, because the in itself enor- 
mous military budget represents only part of the ex- 
pense of the upkeep of an army . . . Much less is it pos- 
sible to estimate what the future cost of armies will 
be, since there exists something in the nature of an 
armament race between the great powers of Europe. 
Every improvement of a weapon immediately results in 
making useless in Europe all weapons of the same kind. 
Such burdens of manpower and money exceed anything 
the State has a right to demand of its citizens.” 

Thus one of the most fearless Bishops of the 
nineteenth century, hated by Liberals but by Leo 
XIII called his precursor in the field of social 
thought and action. 

Ketteler’s was by no means a lone voice crying 
in the jungle of militarism. Fr. Georg Ratzinger, 
a Bavarian priest and sociologist, thought it use- 
less to speak of social reforms as long as this evil 
ruled modern society. He refers to the subject 
repeatedly in the volume on “The Moral Founda- 
tions of National Economy.” ‘“‘Militarism, inas- 
much as it constantly makes necessary higher tax- 
es and increased public debts,” he writes on one 
page of this book, “prevents all serious reforms. 
But in spite of this, militarism is untouchable.” 
Fr. Ratzinger also accused the barracks of exert- 
ing an injurious influence on young men at a time 
of life when their days should be spent in perfect- 
ing themselves in their chosen vocations. “Even 
worse,” he writes, ‘is the experience that numer- 
ous workingmen lose in the barracks both love of 
work and the sense of pleasure it grants men. 
They do not, in consequence, return to their chos- 
en avocation.’’?) 

In discussing the problem of usury, to which 
American Catholics pay almost no attention, the 
distinguished Dominican Albert Maria Weiss 
calls militarism “a boa constrictor which could be 
cut in twain with one daring stroke.’ But the 
“spirit of usury, which is incarnated in the Stock 
Exchange, is a vampire which to hold down is dif- 
ficult. All the powers of society must be mobi- 
lized to destroy it, lest the bites it inflicts will 
cause loss of blood fatal to the victim.’’) 

It is significant Fr. Weiss should speak of usury 
and militarism in one breath. But he was by no 
means alone in the opinion that militarism and 


ey Loc. cit. 2d rev. ed. Freiburg, 1895, pp. 378, 433, 
2) Weiss, A. M., O.P. Soziale Frage u. Soziale Ord- 
nung, II., 4th ed., p. 898, Freib., 1904. 


capitalism walked hand in hand. Karl v. Vogel- 
sang, the no less distinguished exponent of Chris- 
tian social doctrine, expresses his view on the 
same subject even more forcefully than did the 
outspoken Black Friar. He accuses plutocracy (a 
word of his choice) of having welcomed militar- 
ism, ‘because the tremendous burdens it imposes 
on States are for it a necessity. Of what use are 
its billions if they do not bear interest, and who 
would be capable of extracting from the people 
such interest except the State by means of its ir- 
resistible might? Plutocracy and militarism are 
complementary; neither is possible without the 
other in the long run.”’*) 

For good measure let us quote from the well 
reasoned opinion of a noted theologian, Victor 
Cathrein, S.J., as expressed in his work on’ Moral 
Philosophy, where he deals with our subject in 
the chapter on taxation! “Compulsory military 
service for all,” he writes, “necessarily leads, in 
conjunction with standing armies, to what is 
called militarism which makes of war the ful- 
crum of political life, in fact, an indispensable, 
permanent institution to which the entire strength 
of the nation is sacrificed. General compulsory 
military service furthermore leads to a far-reaching 
centralization as a means of uniting all powers of 
administration and transportation in the hands 
of the Government. Lastly, this institution raises 
taxes to almost unattainable heights.”*) 

All this was written zot since the close of the 
first World War, in 1918, but years before its 
beginning. Addiessed to a generation of men 
contemptuous of Catholic teaching and opinion, 
to men who observed what was for them a prin- 
ciple, Catholica non sunt leguntur, these warnings 
remained unheeded. 

Does any one consider it possible the Popes 
were less Catholic, less concerned about the true 
welfare of the peoples of Europe than were the 
men whose opinions we have quoted? Or ignor- 
ant of the evil effects militarism exercised on the 
affairs of European nations? Cardinal Gasparri, 
Secretary of State to Benedict XV, evidently mere- 
ly reiterated what was in the mind of every Pope 
of recent times when, in a communication ad- 
dressed to Lloyd George on September 10th, 1917, 
he wrote: - 

“Compulsory military service has been the true cause 
of so many evils for more than a century; in its simul- 
taneous and reciprocal suppression lies the true remedy. 


And since, once suppressed, it could not, even in the 
actual constitution of the Central Empires, be re-estab- 


3) Die soziale Lehren. St. Pélten, 1894, p. 289. 
4) Moralphilosophie. 2d rev. ed. Freib., 1898, p. 568.. 
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_ lished without a law of Parliament approving it (an im- 
_ probable approbation for many reasons), we would 
have not only the word of rulers, but even the guar- 


antee of peoples, as requested in recent documents’ by 
persons of authority . . .”5) 


Four weeks later, Cardinal Gasparri, writing 
to the Archbishop of Sens in France, speaks of 
conscription as “the real cause of a multitude of 
evils afflicting society.” Promoted and extended 
not by friends of the Church and the Papacy but 
_by its antagonists, Prussia, the third French Re- 
public, the Italy of Cavour and Crispi, and the 
Russia of the Czars. Austria had constantly to be 
goaded to increase her armed strength and it was 


fear of the Russian Bear, and his aspiration to 
claim the Balkan countries for his own, which 
drove that country into the Triple Alliance. But 
even in Austria liberal statesmen were the pipers 
who set the tune to which the people were forced 
to march. 

During all those years the Popes were warning 
rulers and peoples against the errors of their ways, 
while at the same time they surveyed and de- 
scribed the road of true reform. The end we 
know, while we wonder whether the nations who 
were the victims of militarism have at last learned 


their lesson. 
; F. P. KENKEL 


THE PURITAN PROTEST. 1532-93 


ENRY VIII of England and his immediate 
successors sorely needed a political doc- 
trine that would hold forth as a religious obliga- 
tion obedience to constituted authority, so as to 
make the sovereigns’ spiritual supremacy palata- 
ble to their people. 

In point of fact the doctrine of the religious 
duty of political obedience, as taught and accepted 
in the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth, did not in- 
volve any theory of monarchy, or one dealing 
with the origin and nature of political power. 
Throughout the sixteenth century the English 
Government and its advocates were compelled to 
emphasize the religious character of civil obedi- 
ence and the essential evil of rebellion. The doc- 
trine of non-resistance was the accepted political 
belief of Protestant Englishmen no less than of 
Protestant Germans. 

The doctrine that the king possessed absolute 
sovereignty, whether temporal or spiritual, natu- 
rally caused the entanglement of political and re- 
ligious thought and controversy. The question 
of the nature of the Church and her relations to 
civil authority was the main topic of political dis- 
cussion. Other problems, such as the nature and 
origin of political society and of authority, found 
their solutions only in relation to the main ques- 
tion. And it should be noted that the duty of 
civil obedience was not something due only to 
the sovereign. Just as the king was to be obeyed 
in all lawful things sanctioned by the law of God, 
so the inferior person was held to obey his im- 
mediate superior in all lawful things sanctioned 
by the law of the king. 


5) Principles for Peace. 


: Select. from Papal Docu- 
' ments. Wash., 19438, p. 236. 


Quite early we find opposition to the spiritual 
supremacy of the king voiced by certain Protes- 
tants who considered the regulation of religious 
affairs by the Government to be an infringement 
on the personal liberties of free Protestants. As 
eatly as 1532 Robert Barnes gave expression to 
statements that were to be emphasized forty and 
fifty years later by the Puritans. Among other 
things, Barnes declared that no ecclesiastic should 
be permitted to exercise civil jurisdiction in any 
case, and that ecclesiastical law enacted about 
matters not directly connected with religion need 
not and should not be obeyed.?) 

From the very beginning of the Reformation 
in England a movement developed that sought to 
achieve greater strictness in life and simplicity in 
worship. Its proponents were members of the 
Church of England who believed it had not been 
sufficiently reformed or purged of the Catholic 
leaven. These people thought it a violation of 
their conscience to participate in the worship as 
prescribed by law, and remonstrated against laws 
forcing them to do so. In 1564 these conscienti- 
ous objectors were given the nickname ‘‘Puritans.” 
While the disciples of this pietistic movement 
were recruited from members of various denomi-- 
nations, the Calvinists became the outstanding 
leaders in this task of reforming the Reformation. 
John Knox helped more than any other single per- 
son to give form to nascent Puritanism. Christo- 
pher Goodman and Ponet also promoted the 
Puritan cause by their political treatises. 


After 1570 the English Calvinists nurtured 


1) Men’s Constitutions Bind not the Conscience. 


1532. Robert Barnes was burned by order of Henry 
VIII for Lutheran heresy, on July 30, 1540. 
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Protestant opposition to governmental regulation 
of religion and fostered Protestant opposition to 
the doctrine of royal supremacy in religious affairs. 
Until that time the English Puritans had merely 
objected to various features of Protestant Church 
discipline. But the group of Puritans organized 
in 1570, whose prophets were Cartwright and 
Travers, had completely accepted the Calvinist 
ideal of a commonwealth, having in mind the 
transformation of the Church of England into 
something like that of Scotland. 

With them the denial of royal supremacy in 
religious matters, which had been more or less 
explicit in the Puritan attitude from the very be- 
ginning, became an unshakable tenet. The exe- 
cution of Barrow and Penry in 1593 marks the 
close of the serious Puritan movement under Eliza- 
beth. The Government suppressed this politico- 
ecclesiastical agitation by force. However, Puri- 
tanism was to survive and gain sufficient strength 
to bring a Protestant king to the block and the 
Church and State of England to temporary ruin 
(1649-60) .”) 

Ultimately, Puritanism led to the formation of 
separatistic denominations. As a result of meas- 
ures adopted in 1565-66 to enforce the authorized 
order of worship, especially as regards vestments, 
non-conformists began to organize themselves in- 
to a separate church outside the national Church 
of England—after the pattern of Geneva. These 
separatist Puritans who broke away from the or- 
thodox Puritans (the latter had remained with- 
in the Church of England but had attempted to 
subvert its episcopal system) likewise expressed a 


radical opposition to the doctrine of royal su- 
premacy, as did all other Puritans and also Ca- 
tholics. Since religion, they claimed, consists es- 
sentially in the establishment of a relation be- 
tween the individual soul and God, it is wrong 
to suppose that civil power can create a real 
church. To say that it is the duty of the civil 
magistrate to establish the true church by law 
and force, they declared, is sheer nonsense. 

From the first these separatist Puritans were 
congregationalists, i. e., their local churches were 
autonomous. They represented the principle of 
Democracy in religion. Robert Browne was the 
first to set forth the Congregationalist ideas in 
systematic form (in 1582). He taught that a 
definite “covenant” is entered into by all mem- 
bers of the church with God and God’s people, to 
abide by Christ’s laws. The authority and office 
of church governors is derived from God with 
due consent of the church members. 

These democratic principles in church govern- 
ment were transplanted by a group of separatist 
Puritans to New England in 1620. Even on their 
voyage they had made a “covenant” which in re- 
ligious affairs constituted Congregationalism and 
in civil affairs self-government—two principles 
which were to influence powerfully the political 
development of the American colonies and to 
write in large letters the principle that “‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.”’*) 


JOHN M. LENuHaRT, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOLIDARISM AND RURAL LIFE 


(Concluded) 


(): itself the family is not a complete society, 
because it is not self-sufficient. It depe- 
pends on the community almost as much as the 
individual depends on the family. Once again 
only the spirit of solidarity exercised both by the 
individual family toward the community, and by 
the community toward the family, can give a well- 
knit, balanced, happy community. The family 
acts on the principle that it is one of many shar- 


2) Allen, J. W. History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century. New York, 1928, pp. 121-135, 210- 
225; Dixon, R. W. History of the Church of England. 
ee oe Oxford, 1902, pp. 89-136, 166-175, 199, 282- 

: 


ing mutual benefits and responsibilities, mutually 
dependent on one another. The community is 
aware that it lives for the families which com- 
prise it. 

Although in many districts machinery has dis- 
placed much co-operating manpower, neverthe- 
less there are numerous occasions where the in- 
dividual family can help a neighbor, hence the 
community; and where the family can call on the 
community for help in the ordinary work and 
social relationships of rural life. Not even the 


3) Allen, op. cit., pp. 216-230; Dixon, op. cit., Vol. 
III, 2d. ed., London, 1893, pp. 185-186, 199, 206-212. 
431, 474, 488; Vol. VI, 1902, pp. 38-46, 62. 
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isolated conditions of our Great Plains farms 
weans them from the need and capacity for soli- 
daric life. Automobiles have extended primary 
gtoup relations to areas of fifty to one hundred 
mile radii. Economic conditions are emphasizing 
more than heretofore the need for a common 
understanding and united action on the part of 
rural society. Rural problems in general, on 
which we shall touch later, can be solved only by 


rural people themselves working on solidaric 


principles. 

Co-operation and co-operatives are a singular 
expression of solidarity. I refer of course to those 
co-operatives which adhere to the original spirit 
of co-operation and have not merely switched 
riders and assumed large profits for themselves 
instead of for middlemen. It is regrettable that 
many have been lost to co-operatives both because 
of an abiding and extreme sense of self-suffici- 
ency, and because of the selfishness of some form 
of co-operatives.1) It is our contention that the 
two constituents of co-operatives, namely indi- 
vidual effort and mutual aid, are entirely conso- 
nant with the spirit of solidarism, making it prac- 
ticable in actual daily life. Consequently, co- 
operatives will play an important part in bring- 
ing solidarism to the country. And since co-oper- 
atives depend on the work and initiative of small 


groups, it is apparent how they can be the pro- © 


cursor of a universal spirit of solidarism. 

The need for that same spirit is evident in the 
problems of rural education. Both quality and 
quantity of rural schooling shows a decided lack 
of motivating principles and ultimate purposes. 
Rural parents are justified in complaining that 
their children learn almost what is useless for 
their future lives. City education in rural schools 
is just as much out of place as an apartment house 
on a farm. And the fact that there are some 
153,000 one-room school houses in our country 
makes it plain that the schooling cannot be of the 


best. 


How would the solidaric rural community view 
its school situation? First, it realizes that it owes 
to its individual children the type of education 
which will aid their development into mature hu- 
man beings with a knowledge of how to live as 


well as how to make a living. Secondly, it re- 


alizes that it owes to itself young people capable 
of carrying on the life of the community, hence 
with the advantages of education in rural prac- 


1) An excellent treatise on really solidaric co-opera- 


tives is that of Dr. Joseph Oberhauser in Das christ- 
liche Prinzip der Solidaritat und die Genossenschaft- 


is iar 


_ bewegung des Mittelstandes. Paderborn, 1910. 
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tice and rural life. Thirdly, it realizes that a one- 
room schoolhouse is extraordinary if it really suf- 
fices for the educational needs of the community’s 
children, and unless it is so extraordinary steps 
should be taken to unite with other communities 
in establishing consolidated schools. Often the 
sacrifices entailed are great, and it reverts to the 
members of the community to find the most prac- 
tical answer to their particular problem. 

With the above in mind our community might 
act in the following manner. It would see to it 
that the children attend school regularly, even at 
considerable sacrifice. By concerted effort it 
would persuade authorities to enact a curriculum 
which would give the pupils the benefits of a cul- 
tural education, and at the same time prepare and 
train them for work in the rural community. It 
is well to note that such was the idea expressed 
by the Canadian bishops in their joint pastoral en- 
cyclical of 1937 on the “Rural Problem in Rela- 
tion to the Social Doctrine of the Church,” where- 
in the need for capable rural teachers who under- 
stand rural life and for recognition of the peculiar 
curriculum demanded by rural schooling is em- 
phasized. We are in accord with the plan sug- 
gested by Ligutti and Rawe whereby practical 
courses would be offered in the morning and lib- 
eral courses or preparation for advanced educa- 
tion for those who desire it would be given in the 
afternoon. In this way the education would be 
adapted to needs without being restricted to 
mere instruction. At any rate the community 
would make its decision in the light of the indi- 
vidual’s and its own good. Likewise it would 
do all in its power to improve its facilities to 
highest efficiency, once again even at some sac- 
rifice; sacrifice is an investment that neither com- 
munity nor individual will regret. 

One more word on education. The school, of 
course, is almost as important as the home in fos- 
tering a philosophy of life. The need for teach- 
ers who understand rural life, who themselves are 
imbued with solidaric principles is a crying one. 
Two observations may be made: the community 
should realize that its choice of a teacher is of 
ptime importance, and therefore should not be 
satisfied with any but a good one; and the teach- 
er should realize the sublime dignity of his (or 
her) work in forming young minds to the ideals 
of a Christian social order. 

What now of the relations between the farm- 
ers and the rural town or village? Often enough 
there is bad feeling—there shouldn’t be! It is 
Newell Sims, I believe, who points out in his 
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“Elements of Rural Sociology” that the mutual 
prosperity of farm and town population depends 
on the degree of co-operation between them. 
Note how a spirit of solidarism presupposes such 
co-operation. Town and farm are not rivals, they 
supplement each other, need each other. Each 
has its own function in the larger society, each de- 
pends on the other in the execution of its particu- 
lar function. How unreasonable, then, for towns- 
people to refuse their commercial aid to the farm- 
er, or for the farmers to raise prohibitive prices 
against the town. Solidaric communities would 
have a tight bond of understanding and co-opera- 
tion existing between them, the fruit not of high- 
er legislation, but of their own agreements. I 
mention this latter because subsidiarity, or the 
policy of conferring on the most decentralized 
groups the highest amount of responsibilities, is 
intimately connected with solidarity. 

Not too much can be said in this article by way 
of practical application of the principle that the 
solidaric spirit must exist between rural communt- 
ties and the State. In a way the same holds true 
as we said just above concerning farmers-towns- 
men relations. A nation must realize the part 
played by rural life in the national life. Neither 
labor nor management nor any other group can 
feel that it is the exclusive sine gua non of a 
country’s prosperity, that it can seek its own ad- 
vantage to the detriment of other groups without 
eventually harming both itself and the nation at 
large. Rural life has a peculiar, necessary func- 
tion in the national economy, which must be ap- 
preciated by the nation. On the other hand it 
too must realize the part played by other groups, 
upon which itself depends, and with which it must 
co-operate. 

When we study the possibilities of solidarism 
in rural life, we must conclude that there is not 
one socio-economic problem, aggravated by the 

contraries of solidarism, which could not be alle- 
viated or eliminated by the latter. We have al- 
ready discussed the tendency to abandon the farm 
and retreat to the city, school inefficiency, indi- 
vidualism and non-co-operation; we have hinted 
at the correction of saddling undue work on cer- 
tain members of the family. The solution of 
other problems should be apparent on the basis 
of what we have thus far written. Soil-depletion 
and careless farming, the result of poor education 
or excessive desire for profit and the cash crop- 
policy, could be avoided in large part by subsist- 
ence farming and the educational program men- 
tioned above. Rising tenancy would be stopped 


if large owners and city bankers were aware of 
the risks they themselves are running by thwarting 
a large section of the rural population. Private 
initiative and community effort should banish 
housing, health, communication problems, road 
deficiencies, high railroad prices, exploitative 
practices, etc. 

Recently I made a study of government reports 
on some widely separated and diverse rural com- 
munities in the United States. It is remarkable to 
note how the vastly dissimilar problems of each 
could be solved by the application of solidarism. 
One is a poor Spanish-Indian community of New 
Mexico, whose poverty stricken condition would 
be greatly improved if only the community, al- 
ready socially solidaric, decided to make a con- 
centrated effort to build a possible irrigation sys- 
tem, and to win Government support in some 
land projects in the vicinity. A dust-bowl com- 
munity in Kansas keeps working in dust, spend- 
ing more soil in the hopes of a “good year.” Sub- 
sistence farming would take much of the edge off 
their difficulties, if combined with a solidaric 
spirit. 

The chief difficulty of a rural community in the 
mountains of New Hampshire is the tendency to 
city drift. Owing to the rigidly individualistic 
philosophy of life, youngsters do not grow up 
with a strong group feeling, consequently have no 
sense of the corresponding rights and duties be- 
tween group and individual. There is no influ- 
ence to restrain them from following their own 
purely personal leanings toward city attractions. 
Even family unity is gradually weakening, for the 
wives and young folk are convinced of personal 
rights without the leavening influence of family 
claims. Fathers seem too certain of their own 
rights without considering their corresponding 
duties. A change of spirit of solidarism would 
rehabilitate this fading community. 

Such then is solidarism, and its application to 
rural life shows its practicability. It is a way of | 
life, a concept of life which carries to a social- 
economic system the precepts of the gospels. For 
as Dr. Bruehl wrote some years ago, solidarism is 
not merely in practice a social institution, “it is 
much more than this. It is before all, and this is 
of the greatest importance, a social disposition of 
the mind and of the will. It is something that 
affects the inner man, the soul; it is the intention 
directed towards the community, the will to fost- 
er one’s own welfare by promoting the welfare 
of the common weal, the firm will, never to seek 
one’s own advantage at the cost of the common 


| 

| 
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good: such is solidarism. Without doubt some- 
thing very exalted and noble. But it is well to 
remember, the new society is intended to be a 
higher form of society, and in consequence there 
is need also of nobler men for the task of organ- 
izing it.” It is in fact self-understood that selfish 
men never can construct a solidaric society. In 
society the spirit of individuals asserts itself. Let 
us consider two families, for example. In one of 
them a religious spirit makes itself felt and in 
consequence the spirit of sacrifice, devotion, joy- 
ous labor, mutual regard, and kindness prevails. 
In such a home the members of a family live in 
happy accord, in peace and harmony. On the 
other hand there is another family lacking the 
virtues and sentiments referred to. In both cases 
the external circumstances are identical. It is the 
spirit which is responsible for all of the evident 


Warder’s Review 


Mammonism Leads to Socialism 


BASTING many years ago, at the time of a 
crisis, Orestes Brownson, whom to remem- 
ber we have special reason in the present year, re- 
marked: 

“Men will not believe that the worship of Mammon 
is suicidal and that political economy, to be successful, 
must, like virtue, be based on the principal of self- 
denial. The modern system of business and finance, 
which is that of using debt for capital, has too strong a 
hold on most modern nations, especially Great Britain 
and the United States, for any power in them to cast it 
off. It is rapidly becoming universal; it has triumphed 
over statesmanship, morality, and religion, and we sup- 
pose it must run its course till the modern nations find 
their boasted civilization evaporating in smoke.” 

Perhaps Brownson would have approached the 
course of events more closely even, than he did 
in the last sentence of his statement, had he said 
the civilization of our times would end in a new 
reign of terror. Roscher, one of the distin- 
guished founders of the historical school of eco- 
nomics, thought “‘the atheist and materialist only 
too easily develops into a mammonist; and the 
poor mammonist only too easily gives way to de- 
spair, which would like to set the world on 
fire . . . while the rich mammonist frequently 
makes all wealth suspect by the immorality of his 
acquisitiveness and enjoyment of his wealth.” 

Therefore, so the author of this opinion stated, 
't was understandable that “in the following four 


difference. Now, exactly the same conditions ob- 
tain also in society.1) 
_ The universal adoption of solidarism is not go- 
ing to come from the sky. Society will adopt it 
only in its individuals, in its homes, in its schools, 
churches, publications, organizations of social in- 
fluence, in its orders, in its economics, its politics. 
For individuals to wait for society to show them 
the way would be to wait for the millenium, for 
society acts only in its individuals. It is not going 
to be easy: it means that the majority of men of 
ordinary homes, of ordinary communities, must 
change their whole outlook on life no less than 
must the wealthy and the impoverished. It is not 
going to be easy: but only through solidarism will 
the world achieve the order and happiness or- 
dained it by God, and preached by Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. JosrPpH B. ScHuYLER, S.J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


periods of the world’s history the greatest expan- 


sion of Socialism and Communism occurred: 


Among the ancients, in the age of the decline of © 
Greek civilization and the degenerating Roman 
republic; in modern times in the early stage of 
the Reformation, and again in our days.’””) 

It seems the present generation is doomed to 
experience the disastrous blooming of a growth 
contemporary with the expansion of mammon- 
ism. 


Girding For Political Action 


HILE the resolution demanding a guaran- 

teed annual wage was being discussed by 
the delegates to the Wayne County, Michigan, 
CIO political action convention, “a highly em- 
barrassing amendment” was proposed by a rep- 
resentative of the United Retail Workers. An 
officer in the Michigan Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, the newly-formed “‘third party,” he moved 
that no political candidate, unwilling to promise 
his support for a guaranteed annual wage for 
workers, should be endorsed by the CIO. 

The amendment was opposed by members of 
the resolutions committee and speakers from the 
floor of the convention, who warned against 
adoption, on the ground that the move would 
prove embarrassing to political action and make 
it impossible to support even President Roosevelt 


1) Central-Blatt and Social Justice, July-August, 
1920, “Die einenden Kraft der Gesellschaft.” ; 

2) Politik: Gesch. Naturlehre d. Monarchie, Aristo- 
kratie u. Demokratie. Stuttgart, 1892, p. 537. 
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unless he came out publicly for guaranteed an- 
nual pay! 

The animus of the meeting the Wage Earner, 
Detroit’s ACTU publication, reveals in the fol- 
lowing significant statement: 

“The convention’s enthusiasm for the resolution was 
so great that it came uncomfortably close to adopting 
also the amendment, which might have left Norman 
Thomas [the Socialist] the only candidate the CIO 
could endorse.” 

By a rising vote the amendment was finally 
beaten, while the original resolution was adopted. 
All in all, these political action conventions, con- 
ducted by CIO branches, seem to prove labor has 
moved into a new strategetic position, with the 
intention of playing a role in the political market- 


place. 


"This Ornamental National Church” 


EPEATEDLY in the course of the centuries 

Popes were faced with the duty of opposing 
the efforts of the secular power to impose upon 
the Church the fate that has proven so disastrous 
in the case of the Greek Church. It was at times 
a heroic struggle the Papacy engaged in, and that 
even in recent times. From Pius VI onward 
(reigned 1775-99) every Pope deserves the title 
“Defender of the rights and liberties of the 
Church.” 

In the middle of April the Catholic Standard 
and Times, of Philadelphia, carried an editorial 
occasioned by the visit to our country of the An- 
glican Archbishop of York, “who has earned 
laurels as a propagandist.” Let us quote one 
brief but illuminating statement from this article: 

Dr. Garbett, our visitor, ‘‘is styled the Archbishop of 
York by favor of the Government. His tenure does not 
have even the shadow of an ecclesiastical election, for 
the head of the political party in office appointed him, 
and any one who objects is made liable to the penalties 
of the law.’’) 

A condition such as this does not merely lepd 
itself, it invites acrimonious criticism and satire. 
And while the author of the article, evidently Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward Hawks, has avoided both, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the transcendentalist, ad- 
mired by a former generation of Americans, 
poured out both when writing on the subject in 
“English Traits.” It is in the chapter of the book, 
devoted to religion, the New England sage, hav- 
ing quoted from a speech by Brougham related 
to the subject, declares: 

“The modes of initiation [of Anglican bishops} are 


1) Loc. cit., April 14th, p. 6. 


more damaging than custom house oaths. The Bishop 
is elected by the Dean and Prebends of the Cathedral. 
The Queen sends these gentlemen a congé d’ élire, or » 
leave to elect; but also sends them the name of the - 
person whom they are to elect. They go into the cathe- © 
dral, chant and pray, and beseech the Holy Ghost to 
assist them in this choice; and after these invocations, 
invariably find that the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree 
with the recommendation of the Queen.”’?) 

And the sovereign, whoever may be king or 
queen, chooses the candidate in accordance with 
the recommendations of certain members of the 
Cabinet, the representatives of the political party 
in power. 

Descendant of non-conformists, Emerson, 
throughout this chapter of his book, renders se- 
vere judgment on the established church of Eng- 
land. He says some things we would not care to 
repeat. But he hardly exaggerates when he speaks 
of this ecclesiastical institution as “this ornamen- 
tal national church.” 

From the fate of becoming just that, the Papacy 
saved the Catholic Church. For not betraying the 
trust committed to them, many Popes have been 
vilified and persecuted. Not to mention those of 
former times, we name merely Pius VI, Pius VII, 
Pius IX, and the present Pope, Pius XII. With 
two such examples as the Russian State Church 
and the State Church of England in mind Catho- 
lics can never sufficiently thank the Popes for pro- 
tecting the Church against the encroachments of 
absolutistic monarchs and totalitarian States. 


Expropriation of Natives in Africa 


HE white man’s opening up of the Black 
Continent has not proved itself an unmixed 
blessing to its original inhabitants, least of all in 
areas comprising both white and African settle- 
ments. This is the gist of what the London 
Economist, in its issue of February 5, 1944, terms 
“a damning indictment’. of British official policy 
in Kenya (south-east Africa), made in a recent 
House of Lords debate. The results of European 
settlement in that colony have been a serious land 
problem for the Africans and conscription of na- 
tive labor to work for European farmers, besides _ 
discriminations and difficulties arising from the 
very existence of two communities with such dif- 
ferent needs and desires. 
In the Kenya Highlands, it was shown, less 
than 3,000 European farmers occupy five million 
acres of the six million which have been alienated 
from the natives, but they actually cultivate only 


- 2) Loe, cit., Boston, 1857, pp. 228-29. 
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about eleven percent of the land in their occupa- 
tion. For the African population the result of 
the alienation of their land has been that there 
are certain areas where the density is as high as 
1,800 per square mile. The natural consequences 
of such conditions have been overgrazing, soil 
erosion, and last year a serious food shortage 
amounting in some areas almost to famine. 

Nor has the white settlement justified itself 
economically, quite apart from its effect on the 
African, as is evidenced by the heavy subsidies of 
one form or another paid to the European farmers 
before and since the war began. At the same time, 
the Europeans demand services and communica- 
tions beyond what is customary for rural Africa 
and beyond what the colony can bear. And this 
means that the amount of Government funds 
available to be spent on African development is 
curtailed. 

While it does not follow, observed the Econo- 
mist, nor was it so claimed, that white settlement 
everywhere and necessarily works against native 
progress, it can hardly be doubted for a moment 
that in Kenya the African has not made the same 
progress as in other parts of British colonial Af- 
rica where there is no such settlement. 


A New Form of Absenteeism 


OME four years ago the Government of 

Switzerland decreed no new department- or 
chain-stores were to be opened while the war 
lasted. This policy was, of course, inauguiated 
in the interest of small business. 

We know perfectly well that under the Con- 
stitution no such order as that referred to could 
be thought of in our country. But are we really 
powerless against encroachment of huge capital- 
istic concerns engaged in driving local dealers 
from Main Street? Is it impossible to prevent the 
Firestone concern, for instance, from opening new 
stores, at a time when businesses that were op- 
erated by individual owners are being closed, be- 
cause the proprietors have been drafted ? 

A Denver publication, United Business Facts, 
reported on the number of chain-stores found in 
Phoenix, Arizona. The information caused a citt- 
zen of Salt Lake City to submit to the publishers 
of the bulletin referred to a list of stores in the 
Utah city operated by remote control. The wrt- 
ter lists no less than eighteen chain-stores, located 
on two sides of a single block on Main Street, 
between Second and Third. In addition, he lists 


= 


some other national chains also located on Main 
Street or just off that thoroughfare. 


All in all we find enumerated thirty-six chain- 
stores doing business in Salt Lake City! Weekly 
every penny of surplus cash is sent out of the 
community by their managers to the great banks 
located in the country’s financial centers, fur- 
nishing the financial oligarchy with new possibili- 
ties of granting loans to capitalistic enterprises 
considered worthy of their confidence. This con- 
dition is exceedingly favorable to capital and the 
exploitation of the people. Our monopolies are 
but one result of what is in fact a system of or- 
ganized usury. Chain stores are another means 
of collecting the tribute profiteering capital has 
accustomed itself to exact from the people. They 
represent an absenteeism, the results of which 
must in time rival those charged to absentee land- 
lordism wherever it existed. 


Contemporary Opinion 


ONE-MAN government is not American- 

ism, although one might be led to believe 
otherwise from a telegram from D. Tobin, In- 
ternational Teamsters’ president, to Senator Bark- 
ley, protesting his “attack” on the President. 
Wired Tobin: “If he is defeated for a fourth 
term, it will be the suicide of the war effort .. . it 
will mean the suicide of the labor organizations.” 
It can’t be that the life of our country including 
labor organizations, hangs by such a slender 


! . 
thread! Members’ Service Letter 


The Employers’ Association of Chicago 


The recent community protest, and barn burn- 
ing, in New Jersey, because of the use of a few 
relocated Japanese in farm work, is another sharp 
warning of the evil within us and the danger 
ahead. Concerning our treatment of American- 
born Japanese the Attorney General asks: “Could 
anyone before the war have complacently accept- 
ed the proposition that the government move 75,- 
000 citizens out of their homes and hold them 
with enemy aliens for relocation?’ Supreme 
Court Justice Murphy says that this act bears “a 
melancholy resemblance to the treatment accorded 
the Jewish race in Germany and other parts of 
Europe.” The Army officer who issued the order 
told a Congressional Committee in justification: 
“A Jap is only a Jap.” Yet today the record of 
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Japanese Ameticans at the front is as high as that 
of any. other citizens. 

There was more behind this un-American pro- 
cedure than the military mind and war jitters. 
Says a California pastor: “Except for these Cali- 
fornia agricultural and banking interests there 
would not have been any greater ‘military neces- 
sity here than in Hawaii, and we would not now 
have a Japanese problem.” The advice of bank 
representatives on evacuation boards was ‘‘Sell 
everything for whatever you can get out of it.” 
To what homes and businesses are these citizens 
to be restored? This new running sore the war 
has opened in our body politic will not heal until 
full reparation is made (italics in the original). 


Social Questions Bulletin") 


It is only too easy to get the habit of leaving 
the radio on while it is broadcasting a symphony 
orchestra and you are continuing to read your 
book. Gradually you find that this habit reduces 
your power of appreciating serious music. I sus- 
pect the same must apply to religious services. Re- 
ligious people who leave them on as a background 
noise while they eat their breakfast or read the 
News of the World are not improving their pow- 
ers of worship. . 

It is constantly being asserted that the B.B.C. 
is raising the standard of culture and education in 
this country by bringing great music, great liter- 
ature and great drama to the masses. I have no 
doubt that, broadly speaking, this is true, but one 
needs to keep a very careful watch to ensure that 
by bringing symphony music into the kitchen and 
to the fireside one is not destroying that power of 
genuine /istening to which is essential to its ap- 


reciation. 
oe R. H. S. CrossMAN 


War has always been a fruitful seeding time 
for hatred and prejudices on the home front. It 
would seem that after being aroused to a state of 
hatred and anger against a common enemy people 
will always have enough of those animosities left 
over for one another. You cannot cut off feel- 
ings of hatred and say, ‘’Thus far you can go and 
no further.” They have an unhappy tendency to 
run over any boundary lines, to hurt common 
friend as well as common foe. 

Thus it often happens that when people hate 
_ the enemy most they do not dislike one another 
less. Rather domestic dislikes are deepened. 


1) Issued by the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, May, 1944, p. 1. 
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War begets or rather gives impetus to animosi 
ties which find expression in various “anti” move- 
ments—anti-semitism, anti-Catholicism, anti-Ne- 
gro, and, at present, anti-Japanese-Americans. 
Almost every day one hears such expressions not 
against the enemy but against groups within our 
own nation which during wartime above all oth- 
ers should be at peace with themselves . . . 

What is to be done in fighting this “Hydra of 
many-headed prejudices’? Among other things 
it would not be out of the way to require that 
men in responsible positions, Congressmen for in- 
stance, weigh their words before speaking. ““Fas- 
cism,” as a Colorado legislature assembled to con- 
sider a race-prejudiced proposal was recently 
warned, “starts in an innocent way, with public 
opinion mobilized against a small group unable to 
fight back.” We might add that even if it is able 
to fight back slurring statements are often made 
which cannot be answered. One can so general- 
ize statements that they cannot be construed as 
libel and yet do more harm than libel ten times 


compounded. Catholic Action News*) 


A “Feast of Christ the Worker,’ which is 
being advocated by certain Catholics, will not 
meet with much sympathy from the Holy See or 
from anyone who is desirous of healing the 
breaches of society so obvious at present, says the 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. St- 
monds. 

“Our Lord sanctified manual labor and His 
hands were hardened by labor at the carpenter’s 
bench, but the fact of His being a workman was 
only accidental to the great Mystery of the Incar- 
nation. He might not have been a laborer but 
it would not have interfered with the Mystery of 


‘the Incarnation. 


“Many features of Our Divine Saviour’s life 
were also accidental in a similar way, and to pro- 
claim each one of these or any one of them as a 


. universal feast and put up Our Blessed Saviour 


as an example or ideal for. class society would 
be tragical. 


“Our Lord is the Redeemer of the whole hu- - 


man race and cannot be regarded as the patron 
of any particular section of society. It would be 


a wrong principle to make Christ patron of one 


particular section and exclude others. 


“St. Joseph is the patron of all working people 


and that is quite in accord with the spirit of the 
Church.” 


1) Loe. cit., Fargo, N. D., May, 1944. 
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The radical mistake seems to be the identifica- 

tion of “worker” with “manual worker.” Those 
who work with their brains are also “workers.” 
The only idlers are the professional beggars at 
one end of the social scale, and at the other the 
people who do nothing but take their ease and 
pleasure. Society would be justified in obliging 
both classes to contribute to the common’ effort. 


The Examiner") 
Bombay 


It has been asserted that a minority of the Sen- 
ate was able in 1920 to defeat the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. That is true, though what really 
was defeated was our adoption of the League of 
Nations Covenant which Mr. Wilson had deftly 
woven into the treaty. The argument implies that 
what Mr. Wilson splenetically called ‘“‘a little 
group of wilful men” defeated on this occasion 
the popular will. Well, the Treaty was barred 
from passage in 1920 by 33 senators—just a lit- 
tle over one-third of the whole Senate. In No- 
vember of that same 1920 there was an election, 
in which adherance to the League was made the 
issue between Wilson’s heir, Democrat Cox, and 
a League opponent, Republican Harding. Put- 
ting aside the eleven States of the former Con- 
federacy, most of which always go Democratic 
regardless of the party program, Senator Harding, 
opposed to the League, got a bit over 66 percent 
of the vote rolled up by the two major parties, 
while Governor Cox, fugleman for the League, 
got a fraction over 33 percent. 

It looks as if, in 1920, one-third of the Sen- 
ate represented two-thirds of the people. That 
may happen again in no very remote future. The 
two-thirds proviso was put into the Constitution 
precisely to keep the people from being swindled 
into binding foreign agreements by a congression- 
al majority no longer representing the popular 
will. It had best be let alone. Whatever the 
people—as distinguished from the editors—really 
want done, the Senate will finally do. Make no 


mistake about that. The Catholic Virginian 


The people are surrendering their reins of gov- 
ernment; if they ever expect to take those reins 
again into their own hands, they would do well 


to move quickly. N. K. Buck, Judge 


Superior Court, State of Wash. 
| 1) Editorial: “Christ Not the Patron of a Class.” 
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Fragments 


| KNOW something of taxes, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in Chicago, in July, 1932. “For 
three long years I have been going up and down 
this country preaching that Government—Federal 
and State and Local—costs too much. I shall not 
stop that preaching.” 


What may appear to some an astonishing as- 
sertion, 1s made by Richard Pattee in the Ca- 
tholic Historical Review: “The American colo- 
nists [Spanish] were precisely the ones who most 
strongly objected to independence until Spain re- 
vealed itself as utterly unable to carry on. The 
colonies broke away only after Spain abandoned 
them.” 


To the statement that Catholic art has “for the 
most part degenerated into a commercial produc- 
tion of lifeless sentimentalities,’ the author of 
“Catholic Art and Culture,” E. I. Watkin, adds: 
“ ‘Catholic repository next door to Woolworth’s’ ; 
the notice put up in a certain church porch in- 
formed us with a truth beyond its intention.” 


“Perhaps some day it will be universally re- 
alized,” a prominent co-operator has written us, 
“that the practice of sound social morals serves the 
interest of all. It is such an idea we co-operators 
are propagating year in year out.’”’—But do the 
rank and file make this policy their own? 


What is said by J. Elliot Ross in the following 
statement experience verifies: “When the govern- 
ment undertakes to do a great many things which 
the citizens can and should do for themselves, it 
is likely to neglect or at least to slight some things 
which are clearly within the scope of its proper 
functions. Thus it undertakes more than it can 
efficiently perform.” 


“The ancients,’ so Gaume, a distinguished 
French theologian of the nineteenth century, 
thought, “entrusted to the gods the protection of 
noble monuments. We to the police!” Meaning 
Rome, the historian Livius said: “Nec umquam 
(civitas) mec mator nec sanctior.” 


An epigram from Joseph Mayer's “Impolite 
Mirror’: ‘There are truths the masses are will- 
ing to believe, and untruths they are anxious to 
believe”? i 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


First Things First 


ARADOXICALLY, it would seem that faith 

in purely secular remedies is stronger among 
the politically minded Catholics than elsewhere. 
There are Catholics who pay lip service to the 
belief that England (or America, as the case may 
be) must return to the Faith or perish, and yet 
who continue to act on the assumption that the 
implementing of some pet political panacea is far 
more important than converting our neighbor to 
the Faith; in other words, that political apolo- 
getics is infinitely more important than religious 
apologetics. They make up their minds on the 
merits or demerits of the New Deal or the Bever- 
idge Report, and then search the Encyclicals for 
quotations to support their views. They judge the 
Encyclicals by their conformity to their political 
views, rather than political views by their confor- 
mity to the Encyclicals. 

There is, indeed, an increasing tendency to for- 
get that a just social order is a by-product of a 
Christian society, and that it is vain to hope for 
the by-product without the Faith. 


We must, of course, continue to work for so- 
cial justice, but we must not confuse political 


Co-operation 


Model of Producer Co-operatives 


ITH a share capital of ten thousand dollars 

the Northern Alberta Dairy Pool began. its 
Operations in 1928. It produced in that year 
slightly over 400,000 pounds of butter. Today 
this Dairy Pool is one of Western Canada’s out- 
standing co-operatives. Last year its sales exceed- 
ed $3,500,000. It is worthy of note that, from the 
very beginning, the NADP adopted the revolving 
capital plan, which has provided for its expansion 
requirements, and at the same time has kept the 
ownership of its facilities in the hands of its pro- 
ducer members on a patronage basis. 


An editorial in the Co-Op News, of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, states: 


“Every Rochdale principle as it applies to a produc- 
et co-operative has been followed in the NADP, with 
the result that co-operative leaders point to the Daity 
Pool as a model set-up for producer co-operatives. Since 
its inception it has combined sound, efficient business 
administration, with a loyal and growing membership. 
This combination is bound to lead to success.” 


Procedure 


Action 


panaceas which are, at best, drugs to alleviate the 
pain, with that organic treatment of the disease 
which the Faith proposes. It is a question, not of 
competition, but of priorities. We must put first 
things first. If there be no return to the Faith 
it is certain that our society will continue to dis- 
integrate. 

Nations which worship strange gods, such as 
the gods of secularism, are doomed, as the Jews 
discovered and as the Greeks discovered. One 
need not be a Christian to realize this. One need 
only have read a little history. One need only be 
an intelligent sceptic. Polybius was an intelligent 
sceptic, but his explanation of Greek dishonesty is 
the same as that which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has advanced to account for the decline of 
honesty in our times. “The Romans,” said Poly- 
bius, “were more honest than the Greeks because 
of their ‘scrupulous fear of the gods.’” And he 
added that a Greek statesman, if entrusted with 
a single talent, though guarded by ten checking 
clerks, cannot be induced to keep faith, whereas, 
the Romans handle vast sums of money and most- 
ly from respect to their oath keep their faith in- 


tact. ARNOLD LUNN?) 


The journal does not hesitate to predict that 
“through the Dairy Pool the day is not far distant 
when almost the entire dairy industry of this prov- 
ince will be operated on a co-operative basis.” 

The same issue of the Co-Op News reports 
four members of the Inter-provincial Co-operative 
Wholesale, and twelve members of the National 
Co-operatives, Inc., to have jointly purchased one 
of the best shingle mills on the North American 
continent, located at Fanny Bay, on Vancouver 
Island. The National Co-operatives referred to 
already have purchased a chemical plant in Chi- 
cago, and the Universal Milking Machine Com- 
pany at Waukesha, Wisconsin. The earnings of 
these two factories are said to have paid the pur- 
chase price within two years. “This is the be- 
ginning of consolidating the co-operative move- 
ment,” so the editor of Co-Op News believes, 
“not only inter-provincially, but on an interna- 
tional basis.” 


_1) From a lecture, delivered to the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Birbeck College, London Univ. 


————— ase 


Rural Problems 


Organized Farmers 


Exo days in February of this year were de- 
voted to the Second Instruction Course con- 
ducted by the Swiss Catholic Farmers Association. 
All of the six lectures delivered on this occasion 
were related to the problem “The Farmer and 
Socialism.” 

Addresses on the following subjects were pre- 


‘sented to the participants of the course: The 


Farmer and the Workingman; Socialism and Ag- 
riculture; Not Socialization, but Preservation of a 
Strong, Independent and Christian Order of 
Farmers; Not Socialism, but Interest in the Social 
Question; Capital and Labor in Agriculture, and, 
lastly, The Task and Importance of the Christian 
Order of Farmers for Church and State. A dis- 
cussion followed each address. The meeting was 
held in Lucerne. 


Women’s Welfare 


Women Workers of Tomorrow 


OMEN'S position in the labor market after 

the war is a question “loaded with dyna- 
mite.” A number of writers and men in public 
life have approached it circumspectly but on the 
whole not too honestly. 

Unhappily, the opinion is gaining ground that 
nothing can be done about the matter. And no 
one seems concerned about the continued disrup- 
tion of homes resulting from the employment of 
women—something we have been told is simply 
a temporary war measure. Shipbuilder Henry J. 
Kaiser stated recently that a “spot check’ in his 
plants indicated that 80 percent of the women 
workers wanted to continue in their jobs after 
the war. 

Some writers blandly assume that, as John D. 
Durand, statistician of the Census Bureau, has af- 
firmed, “if full employment can be obtained by 
providing jobs for all who wish to work, rather 
than discouraging the employment of women and 
trying to cut down the labor force, the expan- 
sion resulting from the wat can mean greater 
prosperity than the nation has ever known.” It 
is expected the female labor force in the country 
will reach seventeen million by 1950. 

Charles G. Ross, contributing editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, in a special article published 
early last month declared that there are now some 


3,500,000 women in labor unions as against 500,- 
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Particularly important is the fact that in Switz- 
erland it has been found desirable and necessary 
to organize Catholic farmers, and this certainly 
agrees with the mind of the Church which has 
repeatedly insisted, on the other hand, that Catho- 
lic workingmen must be granted the opportunity 
to join Catholic workingmen’s societies. It is not 
likely that non-Catholic farm groups will examine 
and decide questions according to fundamental 
Christian principles, in an age which has quite 
generally rejected them. Catholics should be 
trained in separate groups in order that they may 
be able to prove themselves upholders of right, 
justice and charity when co-operating with non- 
Catholics in vocational organizations. Well 
founded in fundamental principles, they will be 
able to accomplish much good. 


000 in 1937. He views this with special alarm, 
fearing labor problems will be complicated by 
the “equal pay for equal work” claim of women 
in industry. 

Coupled with the quotation of Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, that “women will be able to keep almost 
every gain they have made in industry,” is the dis- 
concerting assertion by Mr. Ross that “the with- 
drawal of married women after the war will be 
affected somewhat by the extent to which day 
nurseries and restaurant facilities are retained at 
industrial plants.” 

The effect of such arrangements upon the 
home can well be imagined. The incidence of 
present juvenile delinquency is blamed largely 
upon the disruption of homes and particularly 
upon the absence of the mother in industry. 
These women have been recruited of necessity. 
But if their presence in industry is sought follow- 
ing the war there can only be a continuance of de- 
linquency, infidelity, divorce and broken homes. 
Certainly an ugly alternative to the stability of the 
family, one of the basic tights we are now fight- 
ing to safeguard. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone, cer- 
tainly any Catholic with a social conscience, can 
complacently ignore the gravity of this problem 
and its significance for the post-war era when our 
country will seek to rebuild, or re-create, a social 
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order based presumably on sound, fundamental 
principles. 
The problem is one to command the attention 
and challenge the abilities of Catholic societies 
generally, right here and now. Will the Catholic 
organizations that are planning to meet this sum- 


The Land 


Artificial Fertilizers and the Health 
of the Soil 


UCH has been said and written on the de- 

pletion of farm land in our country. The 
blame has been placed, unjustly so, on the owners 
of the land, the farmers. To what extent they 
were, and remain to this day, the victims of an 
economic system which grants free rein to specu- 
lation and usury, is not stressed by those who 
speak and write on the subject. Liberal theories 
and capitalistic practices were largely responsible 
for the butchering of our country’s farm lands. 
As exhaustion of fertility became apparent, re- 
course was had to artificial fertilizers and thus an- 
other opportunity was created for capital to profit 
at the expense of the nation. 


‘In spite of the teachings of the school of 


- agronomy which contends for the use of prepared 


humus instead of artificial fertilizers (information 
on the results favorable to their experiments, car- 
ried out over a number of years, is available), the 
old school, based on Liebig’s theory, still persists. 
Our own Department of Agriculture apparently 
endorses a method of fertilization found want- 
ing. A warning that governments as well as in- 
dividuals may be reactionary. 


Three full pages of the April issue of the Ag- 
ricultural Situation, issued by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agrti- 
culture, are devoted to a discussion of ‘Fertilizer 
Research and Crop Production.” A subject quite 
properly granted attention under present condi- 
tions. What is objectionable in the article is the 
broad endorsement of artificial fertilizers, ex- 
pressed in almost glowing terms, to wit: 

“The first great benefit from fertilizer use is, of 
course, economy in land use, insuring greater yields 
from whatever land areas are available. The fact that 
the use of fertilizer increases production per acre rela- 
tively much more than the additional labor required to 
apply it, indicates also that such use is labor-saving. In 
addition, however, to the benefit derived from larger 
yields, better land use, and increased labor efficiency, the 
improved quality of crops means much to the farmer in 


mer and fall (State Branches of the CV, for in- 
stance) be willing to face this issue, discuss it, 
take a stand on it, and be ready to defend their 
position? The question of working women, pat- 
ticularly mothers, may well become one of the 
burning issues in the immediate future. 


obtaining top prices, and it means much to the nation 
in many ways. 1) 

This panegyric on artificial fertilizers sets forth 
their advantages for today and their immediate re- 
sults in keeping with a-moral views of capitalism 
which, throughout its history, has been willing 
to sacrifice the future of a people for immedi- 
ate gains. No word of warning that these tem- 
porary advantages, smelling so strongly of the 
profit motive, must be paid for by loss of fertility 
and worse. 

Basing his statements on the experiences of 
British agriculture in the past hundred years on 
the one hand and, on the other, on his observa- 
tions in India—which led to.the revolt against ar- 
tificial fertilizers—Sir Albert Howard declares: 

“The slow poisoning of the life of the soil by arti- 
ficial manures is one of the greatest calamities which has 
befallen agriculture and mankind. The responsibility 
for this disaster must be shared equally by the disciples 
of Liebig and by the economic system under which we 
are living. The experiments of the Broadbalk field 
showed that increased crops could be obtained by the 
skillful use of chemicals. Industry at once manufac- 
tured these manures and organized their sale.’’2) 

In our country, the producers of fertilizers are 
organized in a powerful association with a publi- 
cation of its own, devoted to the interests of the 
industry, some of whose component parts are 
numbered among the great monopolies of the 
United States. . 


In the opinion of Sir Albert Howard, the situ- 
ation can only be saved by the community as a 
whole. Therefore, ‘the connection which exists 


between a fertile soil and healthy crops, healthy — 


animals and last, but not least, healthy human 
beings, must be made far and wide.” In Great 


Britain this is being done with growing success. _ 


We are happy to say that the Cross and the 
Plough, organ of the Catholic Land Association 
of England and Wales, supports the movement. 


1) Vol. 26, No. 4, Wash., D. C., p. 9. 


2) An Agricultural Testament. Oxford Univ. P 
1940, p. 220. niv. Press, 


aes a ee 
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Organization 


The District League, Example of 
Federation 


N unusual circumstance of our times is the 

great number of national associations estab- 
lished for all sorts of purposes. What is even 
more peculiar is the way in which the majority of 
these groups operate. It is the exception, for in- 
stance, to learn of a national federation that can 
boast of active local, district and regional units or 
subdivisions. In other words, the organizers and 
officers of most of our national groups have ap- 
parently lost sight of the maxim that a chain is 
as strong as its weakest link. 

Insistence upon the primacy of the smallest 
units, the individual society, is perhaps responsi- 
ble in no small degree for the success of the Cen- 
tral Verein through the years—the oldest Catholic 
organization of its kind in the country. 

But at the same time the vital function of the 
district league has not been lost sight of. More 
than anything else, the local and district federa- 
tion can serve to stimulate interest in the work 
of a particular State federation “between conven- 
tions,” so to speak. 


Mutual Benefit Societies 


Continuing Service 


HOULD Catholic benevolent and mutual 

benefit societies capitalize on their similarity 
to commercial companies, or emphasize their 
points of difference? This is a question not easily 
answered without qualification, and it is a question 
engaging the attention of Catholic leaders increas- 
ingly. 

But while the majority opinion holds that the 
extra measure of service provided by Catholic or- 
ganizations, and their essentially Catholic activi- 
ties, should be stressed, in actual practice there is 
pethaps too much of the unconscious comparing 
of these groups to “the big companies.” 

President F. William Heckenkamp, of the 
Western Catholic Union, a mutual benefit assoct- 
ation with headquarters in Quincy, Ill. is a 
staunch defender of the integrity of this form of 
insurance organization. In an address delivered 
at the Missouri Fraternal Congress Mr. Hecken- 
kamp deplored the way so many societies are copy- 
ing commercial firms. In particular he cited the 
similar use of words. ‘You all know that in our 
fraternal societies,’ he pointed out,” “we issue 
what is known as a certificate of membership. Pick 


Nowhere is the activity of a well established 
district program evidenced than in the case of 
the Catholic Union of Arkansas, as the CV Branch 
in that State is known. The three district sections, 
in the central, northwestern and northeastern 
parts of the State, faithfully conduct quarterly 
meetings besides participating in the annual 
Branch convention. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the district 
leagues in Arkansas, a State with only some 25,- 
000 Catholics, are primarily responsible for the 
continuance of the State Branch, which has now 
passed the half-century mark in its history. The 
leagues are currently engaged in sponsoring: pro- 
ducers and marketing co-operatives, and have 
banded together to inaugurate a burse for the 
seminary of the Diocese of Little Rock, in the 
amount of $5,000. 

These district bodies are a splendid illustration 
of the federative principle in operation. Their 
success should be an inspiration to their own mem- 
bers and to those of other Catholic associations 
as well. 


up your fraternal journals and you will find that 
this term is very seldom used. They simply use 
the term that commercial companies do, namely, 
policy. In my mind there is a tremendous differ- 


” 


CCC Tarsus 


Another example to which Mr. Heckenkamp 
called attention is the word “‘dividend.” ““To my 
mind there never was a greater misnomer than the 
word dividend . . . We in fraternal societies, as 
well as commercial companies, collect a certain 
stipulated contribution based on a standard mor- 
tality table. If for any reason these designated 
contributions prove to be more than necessary we 
give them back to our members. This is a te- 
fund.” 

Mr. Heckenkamp also refers to the confused 
use of the word premium to designate payment for. 
“policies,” and concludes: “My contention is that 
when we sell a membership to a man, woman or 
child we give them more than life insurance . . . 
more than any commercial company . . . It is to 
my mind the one outstanding argument that we 
can use in promoting the growth of our societies.” 

Similar experiences have been found among be- 
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nevolent societies. But despite all the objections 
to benevolent organizations, that they admit men 
too old, that they do not require a thorough phy- 
sical examination, that their dues are too low and 
similar contentions—some of which are true in 
greater or less degree—they continue to function 
as outstanding Catholic instruments. And those 
which have reorganized their payments and dues 
according to actual principles are able to provide 
even greater service and security. 

The reports for 1943 of the two largest benevo- 
lent societies affiliated with the Central Verein in- 
dicate how well the benevolent society traditions 
are being carried out. St. Joseph’s Society of Mil- 
waukee, actually a league of ten societies, has a 
membership list of 2,033 and assets of $417,- 
652.54. St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society of 


Catholic Social Action 
Action Instead of Protests 


if has been the consistent policy of the Central 
Bureau to avoid to the greatest extent possi- 
ble incitement of our people to protest on every 
occasion to what is offensive to Catholic princi- 
ples and thought. We rather follow the policy 
of suggesting efforts conducted in the spirit of 
Catholic Action and opposed to what is false and 
injurious, unjust and detrimental to religion, the 
welfare of society and the common good. 
Addressing the Toledo Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Men on a recent occasion Most Rev. Karl 
J. Alter warned his audience, the Council should 
not be a “protest organization.” ‘We may have 
to protest against flagrant abuses at times,’ the 
Bishop stated, “but our chief purpose is to be con- 
structive. We want to build up, not merely pull 
down. We want to create something, something 


Field and Home 


Six-Point Creed for Rural Life 


T a recent meeting of the Maine Council of 
Chutches, its Rural Life Committee adopted 
the following creed for use in churches, granges 
and homes: 
“Upon these things, we build a free America— 
“1. Respect for God. God is the source of life 
and man’s inner sense of security. 
“2. Respect for man. Man, as God’s child, is 
worthy of fellowship and co-operation. 
“3. The ownership of land. Land is a trust 


St. Louis has 835 members and assets of $188,- 
005.84. The former paid out almost $25,000 in 
sick and death benefits, the latter almost $8,000. 

Especially noteworthy is the information regard- 
ing the death of twenty-eight members of St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, and twelve members of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Society. In the former case the aver- 
age age of the deceased was 68 years, 7 months, 
in the latter case it was 67 years, 9 months. The 
twelve members of the St. Louis organization had 
belonged on an average 37 years, 4 months. 

Despite the rapid strides made by commercial 
insurance firms the past quarter-century or so, the 
mutual benefit and benevolent societies have also 
demonstrated they have an important role in the 
parish, the society and even the commercial life 
of their members. 


better than we have now. We want order against 
disorder in economic life, stability against disin- 
tegration in family life, health against sickness in 
the nation, virtue against vice, and many other 
things which will make it possible for us to live 
as Christian men in a decent social environment.” 

Commenting editorially on this counsel, the 
Catholic Herald Citizen, of Milwaukee, added the 
further injunction: 

“Catholic organizations should spend more 
time and effort in positive rather than negative ac- 
tion.” Unfortunately, it is the easiest matter in the 
world to induce a meeting to vote a protest; posi- 
tive efforts demand, above all, consistent hard 
work and sacrifice. And men and women are 
not always willing to grant either or both of these 
to a plan of action decided upon by the organiza- 
tion whose members they are. 


from God for man’s economic security and free- 
dom. 

“4. Christian homes on the land. Roots in 
land and homes give stability and performance 
through the generations. F 

“5. Farming as a family enterprise in living. 
The family is the primary purpose of life and 
work together. 

“6. Moral and spiritual responsibility to fu- 
ture generations. Man, as steward of God and 
debtor to the past, is obliged to pass on to future 


generations a richer inheritance in life and land.” *— 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


EN Richmond the Catholic Theater Guild has 

opened a Catholic Lending Library in its head- 
quarters. It started modestly with upwards of 
300 volumes, but these volumes are not, the Ca- 
tholic Virginian reports, “the garnerings of top 
shelves, attics and dust-bins. They are all new 
and all worth reading.” 

A membership fee of twenty-five cents for every six 
months and a fee of ten cents for each book taken out 
is charged. So the library’s patrons, if they are dili- 
gent readers, can peruse 25 to 50 books a year at what 
it would cost to buy one or two volumes. The enter- 
ptise will be staffed by the local Presidia of the Legion 
of Mary, connected with the Guild. 


EX Montevideo the Don Bosco workshops have 

observed their golden jubilee with an exposi- 
tion of industrial crafts. Deputy Salvador Garcia 
Pinto, a Salesian alumnus, called the attention of 
Parliament to the beneficial activity of these work- 
shops which supply the country with thousands of 
skilied workers who have, in most cases, been 
trained gratuitously. 

He described this Salesian activity as both “‘a social 
and a patriotic work,” and dwelt particularly on the 
stirring music of the Don Bosco bands to which these 
students from the poorer classes march on national holl- 
days ‘“‘before the glacial indifference of officials as well 
as the populace.” 


Rural Institutes 


B* far the most elaborate program of summer 
sessions, institutes and schools attempted by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, is 
scheduled for the coming three months. Twenty 
sessions alone will be devoted exclusively to the 
problems of priests in rural areas. The entire 
program has been developed on a regional basis. 

The response to the letter outlining the vari- 
ous courses, addressed to members of the hier- 
archy by the executive secretary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Luigi G. Ligutti, has been encouraging. The 
Bishop of Belleville, Most Rev. Henry Althoff, 
for instance, replied: 

“This program of activities is indeed very commenda- 
ble and gives hope of extensive interest and splendid 
results in the various sections of our country.” 

Sessions and meetings ate scheduled in the Archdio- 
ceses of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco, and in the Dioceses of Green Bay, 
Concordia, Alexandria, Bismarck, Springfield (Ill.) , To- 
ledo, Leavenworth, Oklahoma, Peoria, La Crosse, St. 
Cloud, Galveston, Hartford and Monterey-Fresno. 


REVIEW 


Racialism 


] Mississippi, Chinese children have been ob- 
liged by public authorities to attend schools for 
Negroes. Against this discrimination the ambas- 
sador in Washington of China has protested. 
A letter, addressed by him to the State Department, 
declares the Chinese people are interested to know that 
their children are not subjected to the treatment and in- 


adequate opportunities from which the Negroes in: Mis- 
Sissippi suffer. 


Jim Crow 

Ae a meeting conducted in Birmingham, Ala., 

the Bishops’ and Connectional Council of the 
African Methodist-Episcopal Church adopted a 
resolution condemning treatment accorded two 
Negro army chaplains on a train of the Southern 
Lines R. R. The body also voted that a letter be 
forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army, 
informing him of the indignity offered an army 
officer. 


The chaplains, Lts. Dove and Harper, obtained seats 
in a compartment on a railroad car at Meridian, Miss., 
while on their way to attend the Council’s meeting. 
When a new conductor took charge of the train he 
forced the chaplains to leave the compartment and travel 
in a Jim Crow car. 


Ships Libraries 


ANADIAN merchant seamen on the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean are to be pro- 
vided with an opportunity to obtain books while 
on board ship. The enterprise is being launched 
by the Workers’ Educational Association of Ca- 
nada and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (AFL). 
Books intended for these ships’ libraries will treat of 
a wide range of subjects with particular consideration 
being given to literature on problems of major inter- 
est to workers. Such pamphlets as ‘History of Trade 
Unionism,”’ ‘Workers and Bosses are Human,” ‘Health 
on the March,” “History of a Shorter Work Week’’ and 
“Races of Mankind,” and books such as “Under Cover,” 
and ‘History of Trade Unionism in Canada’ are to be- 
included in the collection to be placed on the ships. 


Economic Decentralization 


j Ea use of the agricultural plant through es- 
tablishment of small co-operative processing 
units in small towns and near to farms. was ad- 
vocated by Dr. Howard Doane, farm economist, 
when addressing the American Country Life Con- 
ference in Chicago. ‘Such small plants will make 
for more agricultural income without raising 
prices and they will permit full utilization of the 
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agricultural plant without subsidy, restriction of 
bureaucratic control,” said Mr. Doane. He point- 
ed out agriculture needs new customers, which 
would be small industrialists or farmer-owned 
and controlled machines processing raw products 
of the farm nearer small town consumers. 


Mr. Doane proposed small machines costing from 
$5,000 to $25,000 be made available for the following 
purposes: 1. to extract oil and protein from seeds and 
plants; 2. digest cellulose from plants; 3. dehydrate 
fruits, vegetables, milk; 4. compress farm by-products 
for wallboard, crates, etc.; 5.-fabricate and separate 
fiber; 6. freeze food for home and community use; 7. 
distill alcohol; 8. mix mineral and vitamin fortified 


feeds. 


Interstate Barriers 


‘MOS ae elimination of remaining inter- 
state trade barriers and the prevention of new 
trade barrier enactments constitute one of the 
most important wartime responsibilities of the 
States. As a result of wartime conditions and the 
persistent efforts of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, practically all of these barriers have been 
removed. The Council has continued its oppo- 
sition to the enactment of any legislation to re- 
establish or create new trade barriers. 

The Council’s plan for Postwar Reconstruction and 
Development specifically recommended that the States 
“continue their efforts to eliminate interstate trade bar- 
tiers, discriminatory freight rates, and all other monopo- 
listic practices which serve to restrict new investment.’ 


Annual Wage 


BY an almost unanimous vote, 500 delegates 
to the Political Action Convention of the 
Wayne County, Michigan, CIO, endorsed a reso- 
lution demanding a guaranteed annual pay. The 
lengthy statement declares, inter alia: 

“Labor has a right to expect that its services should 
be contracted for on an annual basis and industry so 
organized as to provide year-round employment. 

“The vast profits accumulated on war production 
under the label of ‘reserves for postwar contingencies’ 


are ample to provide a cushion for unexpected burdens 
which might result from guaranteed annual pay.” 


After more arguments of the same kind, the 
resolution continues: 


“Therefore, be it resolved that this convention goes 
on tecord as making a guaranteed annual wage a major 
objective of CIO political action; and that candidates 
endorsed by labor initiate and support legislation which 
will make this objective possible.” 


According to newspaper accounts, “the resolution 
stirred up great enthusiasm among the delegates.” 


Personalia 


VEN before the national labor freeze for 

critical shortage areas went into effect, the 
shipyards of the Portland, Oregon, region set up 
their own Labor Stabilization Board, under the 
chairmanship of Fr. Thomas J. Tobin, labor’s and 
management’s mutual choice. 

As a result, Arbitration Magazine states, ““Port- 
land is largely its own administrator of the War 
Manpower Commission’s labor stabilization pro- 
gram. Its shipyards have a war production tec- 
ord of more than 500 ocean-going steel ships and 
millions of dollars worth of war material.” 

In spite of the manifold duties, Fr. Tobin has admin- 
istered the work of the Board in such a way that he is 
seldom behind in the hearing of its cases, and regular 
meetings are held three times a week to keep abreast 
of its schedule. An outgrowth of the Board’s experi- 
ence was a general committee on absenteeism, again with 
Fr. Tobin as chairman. 


Farm Labor Force: 


BOUT 1414 million people altogether 
worked at cne time or another on farms last 
year, the total time spent at farm work being some 
20 to 25 billion hours. Because of the seasonal 
nature of farm work and the large turn-over of 
persons doing small amounts of farm work, the 
1414 million figure is naturally greater than the 
number at work at any given time in 1943—even 
during the peak. 

Farm residents made up 78 percent of this working 
force and contributed 88 percent of the total time put 
into agricultural work in 1943. Nonfarm residents, 
both men and women, accounted for 12 percent of the 
total hours worked in the May-October period and rep- 
resented 21 percent of the farm working force in that 
peak period. 

Hired workers are working about the same number 
of hours per day as in 1940, but most operators are work- 


ing about an hour longer per day than they did four 
years ago. : 


Higher Prices for Farm Land 


Ape Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 

ports that farm real estate values continued 
to rise sharply during the year ending March 1st, - 
with an increase for the country as a whole of 
fifteen percent. Increases of ten percent or more 
were reported for almost three-fourths of the 
States during the year. Taking the period from 
1912 to 1914 as a basis, the index for the United - 
States as a whole showed a rise of fourteen per- 
cent on March Ist, and almost nine percent since 
November 1, 1943. 
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| ens : 5 
__ Preliminary reports indicate that the volume of sales 


during 1943 was at record levels, surpassing the previ- 
ous high, reached in 1919. The number of farms te- 
sold, after only a short petiod of ownership, increased 
in most of the principal farming areas. Farmers pur- 
chased almost two-thirds and sold approximately one- 
third of the tracts transferred during 1943. 


Labor Representation 


Ber ENT of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company by using proxies at 
its command, rejected a proposal offered the an- 
nual meeting that its employees be represented on 
the board. The proposal was made by the United 
Telephone Organization, an independent union, 
which nominated its president and another union 
official for A. T. and T. directorships. 

Even on the basis of ownership the employees of the 
company have a strong case for representation on the 
board, since they represent the largest single stockhold- 
ing interest. Not even the largest insurance companies 
own more than one percent of the 18,000,000-odd 
shares outstanding, but the company’s employees, who 
owned about a million shares in 1930, still hold some 
600,000 today, or about three precent of the total. 


Co-operation 


Ee is little information available regard- 

ing the status of co-operation in the countries 
of Europe in recent years. Despite adverse con- 
ditions the movement has, however, advanced in 
Slovakia, according to information published in a 
Catholic daily of Switzerland. 

The Central Co-operative Association, with head- 
quarters at Bratislawa, in 1940 was composed of 1693 
co-operatives serving various purposes. The beginning 
of co-operatives in Slovakia dates from 1895; the well 
known leader of his people, the late Fr. Andrew Hlinka, 
promoted the growth of co-operatives among what is 
largely an agrarian people. 


fee eS of co-operatives from 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and 
Venezuela recently concluded a conference in 
-Popayan to discuss methods of training co-opera- 
tive leaders for the rapidly growing Latin Ameri- 
can co-operative movement, and to assist the co- 
operatives of devastated Europe. Closer rela- 
tions were planned with the Co-operative League 
of the United States and the International Co- 
operative Alliance. 


A provisional organization known as the “Bolivarian 
Co-operative Union” has established headquarters at 
Popayan. At the conference, scheduled to be held in 
Caracas, in December, 1944, it is planned to widen the 
representation of co-operatives to include all Latin 

- America. 


White Collar Workers 


MPLOYEES of the United States and Canadi- 
an banks in Havana recently won salary in- 
creases of from 25 to 40 percent as the result of 
the approval of their contract by the Conciliation 
Commission. The contract further provides for 
the establishment of seniority and does away with 
former salary levels of from 50 to 60 pesos ($50- 
$60) a month for responsible positions. 
The Bank Employees Union was formed in the 
autumn of 1943 with workers in the Havana branches 
of the National City Bank of New York, the Royal 


Bank of Boston and the Bank of Nova Scotia. It is 
an affiliate of the Confederation of Cuban Workers. 


International Relations 


BES: have been completed for the two Inter- 
American Seminars which the Inter-American 
Institute will conduct in Havana and Mexico City 
this summer. The Seminar at the University of 
Havana will be under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and the Rev. Dr. A. 
L. M. Davis, O.M.I., of the University of Ottawa, 
Canada. The Seminar at the National University 
of Havana will be under the direction of Fr. Al- 
cuin Heibel, O.S.B., former president of Mount 
Angel College, Mount Angel, Oregon; the Fr. Dr. 
Cyril Burke, O.P., of Barry College for Women, 
Miami, Florida, and Miss Louisa Byles, of the 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey. 
The dates of the Summer School in Mexico are from 


June 28th to August 10th and in Havana from July 12th 
to August 22nd. 


Health Conservation of Workers 


SOME time ago the Automotive Council for 
War Production convoked the Medical Panel 
of the industries’ plant physicians, as a means of 
pooling the experience and knowledge of the in- 
dustry. It is studying such matters as industrial 
fatigue, prevention and cure of dermatitis, stand- 
ards in dealing with pregnancy of women work- 
ers, and the rating of industrial jobs suited to em- 
ployment of disabled war veterans and handi- 
capped persons. 

The practice of sharing and exchanging medical and 
health information among the member companies is 
merely an extension of the industry's general wartime 
policy of pooling ideas. As in the case of exchange of 
data on manufacturing practices, which has so greatly 
contributed to output of war products, this new collabo-— 
ration to promote the well-being of workers is one that 
is expected to profit the nation as a whole. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE TUNISIAN CONSULATE 


N an attempt to retrieve his fortunes John 

Howard Payne, composer of the popular song, 
“Home, Swect Home,’ gained a position as 
American consul to Tunis on August 23, 1842. 
He left New York on February 11th of the fol- 
lowing year, arriving in Tunis on May 13th. Two 
days after he had landed he was received by the 
Mohammedan ruler, Ahmed Pasha Bey, to whom 
he presented his credentials. 

Payne wrote to the Secretary of State from Tu- 
nis on December 9, 1843, pointing out that “a 
very valuable trade may be gradually created in 
these regions.” Nothing more along these lines 
is to be found in Payne’s reports, however. The 
new consul was busy in other directions. 

At Tunis Payne found the American consular 
residence in a deplorable state; the building, be- 
longing to the Bey, was rented to the American 
Government official. Through the good offices of 
the Chevalier Raffo, Payne induced the Bey to re- 
pair and improve the consulate. This Chevalier 
Raffo was the all-powerful minister of the Bey. A 
truly exemplary Catholic, he was a generous bene- 
factor of the Catholic missions in the Mohamme- 
dan realm. In later reports to Washington Payne 
mentions other services Raffo rendered him and 
the American cause. 

In a letter to Secretary of State Upshue dated 
January 25, 1844, Payne discusses the repairs of 
the American consulate. “On January the 9th 
(1844),” he states, ‘“‘the architect sent by the Bey 
appeared with a swarm of workers; all of whom 
have ever since been busy here and will probably 
so remain for weeks to come, as the Bey’s archi- 
tect has been instructed to take the directions of 
a German of great taste and talent here, who has 
superintended the renovation of the British Con- 
sulate, and zs particularly friendly to me. No ex- 
pense is spared. I understand the Bey’s outlay 
will reach eleven or twelve thousand piasters 
($480-$500) ... In short, I shall have to congratu- 
late myself on having brought our country’s Con- 
sular Mansion here, from a most deplorable con- 
dition up to a better state and shape than it has 
ever worn before, and on having equalled it to the 
best in Tunis, without expense to our republic.” 

The job of repairing the American consulate 
in Tunis extended over a period of almost two 
years. The name of the German architect is dis- 
closed in a certificate given him by Payne on 
October 7, 1845. It reads: 


“Tunis, October 7, 1845.—I, John Howard 
Payne, Consul General of the United States of 
America, for the city and kingdom of Tunis, re- 
gard John Baptist Honnegger (or Honegger) of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Architect, by his dis- 
interested and untiring aid for the last two years 
in striving to raise the building belonging to the 
Bey and occupied as the Consulate of the United 
States, from a state of utter discomfort and ruin, 
to respectability and dignity—as having deserved 
well of my country—and it is my intention duly 
to state this opinion to my government. Mean- 
while, I offer the said J. B. Honnegger the entire 
protection of the American Consular Flag, as 
from time immemorial practiced by all other con- 
sulates in Tunis, if he should require it while 
I retain the consular power here, and I recom- 
mend him unreservedly to whoever may succeed 
me at any time, as a person eminently entitled to 
a continuance of the privilege I have accorded, 
and to every attention and advantage which an 
agent of the United States’ Government can con- 
fer. In witness whereof, I have hereunto affixed 
my hand and seal of the office, this seventh day 
of October, A. D. 1845. (Signed) John Howard 
Payne, United States Consul for the City and 
Kingdom of Tunis.” 


Payne sent a copy of this attestation to James 
Buchanan, Secretary of State, in a letter dated at 
Tunis on October 10, 1845, with the remark: “I 
beg to call the attention of the Honorable Secre- 
tary to a certificate (marked D) which I have left 
with Mr. Honnegger, the architect who has unre- 
mittingly devoted two years to what he consid- 
ered an attention due to me as the representative 
of a Government which he so enthusiastically re- 
spects. He has done this, though poor in every- 
thing but health and worth and genius and knowl- 
edge, without a thought of recompense. It will 
be perceived by the Honorable Secretary that I 
have desired to insure his finding that he will 
also have done it without being abandoned to in- 
jury or insult by those for whom he has toiled.” 

_ This was one of the last acts, if not the vety 
last, performed by Payne as United States con- 
sul in Tunis. For on the same day (October 10, 
1845) he left Tunis to return to the United States, 
having been recalled by President Polk. His suc- 
cessor was P. D. Heap, who had formerly held 
the office and upon Payne’s appointment had tre- 
mained in Tunis, biding the time of his eventual 
reinstatement. It came with the election of Polk, 
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when Thomas H. Benton, senator from Missouri, 
persistently sought to have Heap re-appointed.") 

Apparently, however, Heap was not in the good 
graces of the Bey’s court. At any rate, he was 
compelled to wait ten days before the Chevalier 
Raffo could arrange for his reception by Ahmed 
Pasha Bey, on which occasion he presented his 
credentials. Later on the new consul saw to it 
that Payne’s friend, the German architect, did 
not receive the proper recognition for his services. 
Furthermore, Payne’s recommendations were set 
aside and, what was worse, the architect who had 
labored long and faithfully to improve the 
American consulate did not receive the payment 
due him. 

Payne’s sudden removal was the occasion of 
great personal disappointment, as he had just suc- 
ceeded in bringing order out of chaos, and in re- 
storing the consular mansion to a state of respec- 
tability, making of it the finest consulate in Tu- 
nis. And besides the great outlay of the Bey, 
made in response to repeated requests on the part 
of Payne, the poet had also expended some money 
of his own in furnishing the consular mansion.”) 

Meanwhile, Payne’s friends in America were 
able to secure his reappointment as consul at his 
former post. After an absence of more than five 
years he again received a commission as consul at 
Tunis, in February, 1851. He returned to Tunis 
on June 28th and three days later was received 
by the Bey. On July 3rd he informed Secretary 
Daniel Webster: “My reception from everyone 
has been more than respectful, with the single ex- 
ception of that from my predecessor P. D. 
Heap . . . The mansion upon the renovation of 
which I for so long a time so intensely labored, 
comes back into my possession shorn of more than 
two thirds of the improvements I left in it, some 
of which appear to have been wrenched away 
with great trouble and all most wantonly.” 

Two weeks later, on July 17th, Payne, writ- 
ing in Tunis, declared that “present appearances 
give promise of a smooth career hereafter.” Some 
time later, however, his health broke down and 
his literary plans were thwarted. During his last 
illness he was ministered to by four nuns in the 
Catholic hospital at Tunis and by Dr. Ferrini and 
Dr: Lombroso. ‘The British consul, Thomas F. 
Reade, and Mrs. Heap visited him regularly in 
the hospital. Finally, on April 9, 1852, John 
Howard Payne breathed his last. 

1) Brainard, Ch. H. John Howard Payne, A Bio- 


graphical Sketch. Washington, D. C., 1885, pp. 46-47. 
_ 2) Ibid., pp. 62-68. 


Mr. Joseph Gaspaty, American vice-consul at 
Goletta, Tunisia, officially notified the American 
Secretary of State of Payne’s death. In a letter 
written that very day he reported that Payne had 
died at six o'clock in the morning; Gaspary had 
been with him throughout his illness. He furth- 
er stated that in his capacity of American vice- 
consul, he had taken over the duties of the de- 
ceased. 

Three days later (April 12th) Gaspary, as act- 
ing consul, informed the Secretary of State that 
Payne's remains had been interred ‘‘on April the 
10th inst. attended by the consular corps, the 
businessmen, Count Raffo, the Bey’s Minister, 
with sixty men of the Bey’s army, among them a 
general, several colonels and lieutenants, and 
finally by a great number of people of the city. I 
beg you to instruct me how I shall pay the hospital 
and funeral expenses, since Payne has not left a 
penny in cash but only debts to pay for.’ Mr. 
Gaspary had personally advanced the money for 
the hospital and funeral expenses (funeral: $91, 
hospital: $20, Dr. Ferrini: $46; Dr. Lombroso: 
$10.50). 

Some time later, on July 18th, Mr. Gaspary 
again had occasion to write to the Secretary of 
State. “I had the honor to write you under dates 
of April the 9th and April the 12th,” he stated, 
“in regard to the affairs of the late John Howard 
Payne. I am awaiting your orders so that I know 
what to do in regard to the payments of the debts 
of the deceased which are claimed by various 
creditors.” 

This letter was followed by another from Mr. 
Gaspary to the Secretary of State dated July 3rd: 
‘T take the liberty to beg you again to be so kind 
as to instruct me in regard to the effects left by 
the late John Howard Payne and the debts to be 
paid. His goods are insufficient to pay all his 
debts and it would be a pity to sell his library; 
for it would by far not fetch here what it is worth. 
I would be obliged to you, if you would author- 
ize me to take out the money which is due to me 
for the services rendered in the consulate.” This 
last matter was settled nine months later, as on 
March 10, 1853, Mr. Gaspary received $2800 in 
payment for eleven months’ services—from April 
10, 1852, until March 10, 1853. As regards 
Payne’s debts, however, nothing was done by the 
American Government. In fact Mr. Gaspary did 
not even receive an answer to any of the four 


letters. 
In a letter of November 19, 1852, Mr. Gas- 
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pary represents himself and the Catholic Bishop 
of Tunisia as creditors of Payne and the Ameri- 
can Government. This had come about by reason 
of loans made on Payne’s notes. 

(To be concluded) 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quirks of Language 


12 its Bulleti:2, the Research Department, Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, calls attention to 
a list of German words, which have appeared in 
the New York Times, Time, and the Readers’ 
Digest and which were collected by Karl F. Koe- 
nig, Colgate University, and published by him in 
the November, 1943, issue of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 

“Although the list confines itself to the generic 
problem of linguistic borrowing,” says the Bu/- 
letin, “it provides an interesting reflection of the 
age-old process of cultural inter-influence at work 
in the modern world. For—rich in connotation 
and incisive in description—the words themselves 
call to mind much of the cultural relationship be- 
- tween the two countries in question.” 

Covering the period from 1930 to 1941, Koe- 
nig’s list includes both old favorites in revival 
and newcomers. “Auf Waiedersehen, Leitmotif, 
Lieder, and Weltanschauung recall the rich con- 
tributions of the old German culture to our own. 
More recently Hofbrau has become equally fa- 
miliar. Also new, but somewhat less intimately 
assimilated are Buna, Flatboot, Dirndl, and Real- 


politik. Particularly delightful are words, old and_ 


new, appropriated by the American sense of hu- 
mor for its own—such as Hausfrau, Ersatz, and 
Weltschmerz. Blitzkrieg, for all its connotations 
of horror, seems to be well on the way to join- 
ing this list, accompanied by its younger relative 
Sitzkrieg. Also noted are words whose un-Ameti- 
can usage in this country has fostered misunder- 
standing—Kultur, Schrecklichkeit, and Der Tag— 
together with the much disputed Deutschland 
iiber Alles, over the meaning of which bosom 
friends still draw bitter words.” 

While some of these words will sooner or later 
be forgotten, others will remain and join those of 
German origin now in the dictionary. And there 
are many more than the average American sus- 
pects. Probably few of those who daily handle 
nickels and dollar bills realize that we owe both 
the words nickel and dollar to the once prosperous 
silver mines of Germany. 


Collectanea 


STABLISHMENT of a group of Trappist : 


Fathers in Lincoln County, about thirty miles 
from’St. Charles, Mo., was reported by the H erold 


des Glaubens, of St. Louis, and reprinted in Die 


Aurora, of Buffalo, on December, 6, 1867, p. 3. 
The monastery of the Order was said to have been 
founded on a plot of ground donated for that 
purpose by German Catholics of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The superior of these Trappists was Fr. Ger- 
hard Joseph Fuerstenberg, who had been born 
in 1828 in Muenster, Westphalia, Germany. On 
July 13, 1867, five years after his ordination, he 
atrived in the United ‘States, a week later taking 
up his residence in Old Monroe, Lincoln County, 
Mo. Following the organization of the congre- 
gation he began construction of a church, blessed 
on March 25, 1868, and placed under the patron- 
age of the Immaculate Conception. 

In 1869 there were 400 members of the parish; 
twenty baptisms were recorded for that year. Fr. 
Fuerstenberg also established a school, whose six- 
ty pupils he himself taught in 1869. He con- 
tinued his efforts in behalf of the parish until 
July 28, 1875, when he departed.*) 


A few years ago Fr. George J. Duda, of Came- ! 


ron, Texas, called our attention to a German 
writer, editor, organist and teacher, G. Duvernoy, 
who had long been active in Texas and had at 
one time published a weekly. Ultimately his 
daughters donated to the Library of German- 
Americana of the CV several volumes of a news- 
paper edited by their father and a few other pub- 
lications from his pen. 

Recently we have added to these items a volume 
of the Famulienbibliothek, formerly published by 
the Benzigers at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, contain- 
ing a novel whose author was ‘“G. Duvernoy in 
Texas.” It was probably first printed in the 
monthly, Alte und Neue Welt, in accordance with 


an accepted custom of the firm. The book edition 


was evidently brought out about 1885.  Fortu- 


nately our copy is in excellent condition. 


1) Rothensteiner, John. 
of St. Louis, pp. 389-90; Fr. Fuerstenberg is listed as 


the only German Trappist priest in America in Reiter, — 
New 9 


Schematismus der. kath. deutsch. Geistlichkeit. 
York, 1869, pp. 138-39. 


History of the Archdiocese _ 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Duffey, William R. and Francis A. Public Speaking. 
Minimum Requirements in Sixteen Progres- 
Sive Assignments. B. Herder Book Co., St. 

; Louis, 1944. Cloth, 338 p. Price -$2.50. 

United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 
Text of the Final Act. Internat. Concilia- 
tion No. 392, Sept., 1943. Carnegie Endowm. 
3 a gto Peace, N. Youpaes vo p.. Price 

cts. 

Dooley, L. M., S.V.D. _God’s Guests of Tomorrow. A 
Mystical Visit to Purgatory and a Considera- 
tion of The Sabbatine Privilege. Scapular 
Press, Sea Isle City, N. J., 1943. Cloth, 111 
p. Price $1.75. 


Reviews 


B. E. L. On Guard. Central Bureau Press, 3835 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

N Guard is the title of an admirable twenty 

page, vest pocket size booklet on prayer for our 
boys in service. In the Clutch, First Things First, For 
Your Own Needs, No Prayer is Unanswered, Heroes 
Speak, How and When, For What Shall I Pray—these 
are some of the black lettered captions of the crisp, well 
explained explanations done up in twelve pages. The 
other eight pages contain a fine choice of familiar pray- 
ers for all ordinary turns of the day, even including 
prayers for confession and Communion. Donations to 
- the Central Bureau Press will multiply these blessings. 
W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 

St. Marys, Kan. 


Brenan, Gerald. The Spanish Labyrinth, An Account 
of the Social and Political Background of 
the Civil War. Cambridge-Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. xviii, 384. Price $3.75. 

In many respects this is a remarkable account of the 
background of events which over a period of genera- 
tions found a climax in the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War. That war was undoubtedly a prelude to 
the present world struggle and hence a clear compre- 
hension of the factors and causes of the Peninsular War 
will lead to an understanding of the greater global war 
now in progress. However, Mr. Brenan does not es- 
pecially treat of the Spanish Civil War in this light. 
Rather, he finds its underlying causes in the tradition, 
culture, institutions and economic foundations of Spain 
itself. 

Mr. Brenan displays a deep insight into the typical 
Castilian characteristic of regionalism which’ is neces- 
sary to any understanding of the literature of Spain. 
However, in treating of the institutions, and especially 
the Church, he seems to have drawn too heavily on S. 
Canovas Cervantes’ Solidaridad Obrera from which he 
takes practically verbatim the paragraphs dealing with 
the wealth of the Jesuits (and Canovas is no friend of 
the Society) and the financial scandals of the period. 

The author treats of the Catalan question thoroughly, 
although he has little respect for Professor Allison 
Peers, the world recognized authority on this problem. 
He remarks of the “Spanish Tragedy” (page 336): 


“This book gives a lucid account of the political events 
of the Dictatorship and Republic as seen through the 
eyes of the Catalan bourgeoisie, but shows little under- 
standing of the deeper causes of discontent in Spain or 
of the aims and organizations of the great working- 
class parties.” It is interesting to note that Mr. Brenan 
did not even list Peers’ Catalonia Infelix, a most schol- 
arly and reputable work on the Catalan subject, among 
the books he had consulted. 

In his chapter on ‘The Anarchists” the author gives 
a good historical description of the movement in Spain 
and a particularly honest delineation of Michael Baku- 
nin. But in the work of the Socialists and Communists 
on the peninsula he holds views quite contrary to those 
of Sencourt who is more in keeping with Catholic opini- 
on on this subject. Mr. Brenan, no doubt, draws copi- 
ously on the information gathered from the countryside 
of Spain where he settled as a farmer after being mus- 
tered out of the British army following World War I. 
This font of knowledge and the tracts and manifestos 
of anarchists, socialists, communists, republicans. and 
monarchists seem to be the sources for his interpreta- 
tion of the problem of the common people. 

Being an ex-army man Mr. Brenan is able to discuss 
the Spanish army and its mighty role in politics quite 
well. Nevertheless, when he would penetrate into the 
relations of the Church with civil government his knowl-. 
edge of “‘patronato’’ seems too limited. 

That the author is deeply sincere throughout cannot, I 
believe, be doubted. However, the keen eye will discern 
an anti-Catholic undercurrent in ‘The Spanish Laby- 
rinth” which could easily mislead the uninformed read- 
er. In this lies the danger. For example, on page 10 
the author writes: ‘There was great political corruption 
and the Church, lost to all sense of its religious obliga- 
tions, had ceased to be anything more than a prop for 
the rich.” 

On page 12: “Islam brought with it a great egali- 
tarian idea—the brotherhood of all classes and races 
under one banner—which Christianity with its priestly 
hierarchy and its indifference to civic virtues had failed 
to provide...” Again, page 14: “It is for this reason, 
no doubt, that Spain, since the loss of its Catholic faith, 
has been above everything else a country in search of 
an ideology.” And, page 45: “Father Mariana... . 
proclaimed the illegality (illicitud) of private proper- 
ty in land.” 

The source for the enlightening information on the 
financial rascality of the Jesuits (pages 47-48) is un- 
doubtedly the rabid communist Canovas Cervantes. And 
Professor Peers has more respect for the Church and its 
educational institutions than Mr. Brenan (page 49), 
who argues that only by rigid intransigence can the 
Church survive the destructive air of the modern world. 
This is'of course merely the author's opinion, which 
would be modified by a critical study of what is meant 
by Catholic Intolerance. 

While taking all of these observations and criticisms 
into consideration, I would still recommend ‘“The Span- 
ish Labyrinth” to an enlightened, mature reader, but. 
should hesitate to suggest the book as material for popu- 


lar consumption. 
P FRANCIS E. TOWSEND 


Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Washington 
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Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
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Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New 
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Members-at-Large of the Executive Committee: Frank 
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Committee on Social Acticn 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
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the Central Bureau. : 
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Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


Loyal Friends 


Wit more than a little pleasure we can report 

that contributions to the Central Bureau Emerg- 
ency Fund have substantially increased during the past 
month of so. From a clerical friend in Michigan, for 
instance, came a contribution of almost $300, while the 

CU of Missouri sent $100, the District League of the 
CWU of St. Louis and St. Louis County $50, besides 
a representative number of smaller gifts. 

These donations make possible the continuance of 
our soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare activities. Since the war 
has settled down to the grim business that it is, the need 
' for the services we are in a position to render has be- 

come all the more apparent to the chaplains serving 
with the armed forces. 

Typical of the letters soliciting our aid are the follow- 
ing excerpts from communications of recent date. On 
May 10th a chaplain in the great Northwest wrote: “I 
am interested in obtaining a supply of pamphlets en- 
titled ‘Guide Right’ and’ “The Name of God.’ I believe 
they will accomplish a great deal of good here.” 

_ “This camp has been taken over by the Navy,” writes 
another spiritual leader, “‘as a recruit training camp and 
we expect thousands of recruits in the near future. If 
you have any copies of your excellent pamphlet ‘Guide 
Right’ available we shall be grateful. Any other ser- 
vices that you can offer will be appreciated.” 

“In a recent issue of the Chaplain’s Letter,’ remarks 
a third, “I read about your booklet ‘Guide Right’ avail- 
able on request. I would appreciate a supply ... . I 
commend your kindness in making these pamphlets 
available to us.” 

As a specimen of what chaplains have written us on 
receipt of our packages of brochures, we submit the fol- 
lowing communication, addressed to the Bureau from a 


U. S. Naval Submarine Base on the Pacific coast: “I 
can assure you that yours was a welcome and very pleas- 
ant contribution. It has given these men the means of 
passing to their advantage any spare time they may 
have.” 

To the extent of our ability we are continuing our 
services to the prisoners of war, made difficult at the 
present time by a number of factors. One of them is 
mentioned in the communication of an auxiliary chap- 
lain: 

“I have been tardy in replying to your letter of the 
18th of April, because things at the camp here have 
been in a turmoil. Finally the decision came from 
Washington to disband this P/W camp, and so the 5,000 
prisoners are being sent to other sections of the coun- 
tives 

Since our connection with this pastor is now termi- 
nated, he closed his letter with the following statement: 

“I wish to thank you and your splendid organization 
for the many fine things you have seen fit to do for these 
unfortunate lads. You may rest assured that they fully 
appreciate whatever has been done in their regard. 
Should a’future emergency of this nature arise, I shall 
contact you.”’ 

About the same date, May 16th, another auxiliary 
chaplain, Msgr. N. N., wrote: ‘The 50 copies of ‘My 
Daily Reading From the Gospels’ have been distributed 
to the German prisoners of war. The consignment of 
books for the theological student came from the Cen- 
sor’s Office this morning and will be given to him 
through the stockade office. Thank you, in the name of 
the prisoners of war.’ 

To the demand for theological books for priests and 
students there must be added the requests for books of 


a particular kind required by some of the prisoners of 
war. One of the chaplains writes us in this regard: 
Last Thursday I deliverd the Schuman’s Self-Instruc- 
tor for the Cabinet Organ at the P/W camp. ‘The re- 
cipient was much pleased with it. Fr. (the prisoner, a 
German priest) said another reed organ manual, per- 
haps that by Shephard, would be most welcome.” 

A large number of books of all kinds have, in recent 
months, been sent out in small lots to camps located in 
various parts of the country. An acknowledgment, ad- 
dressed to the Bureau by a priest in a southern. State, 
feports: 

“The 22 volumes of German books which you so 
kindly sent for the German war prisoners wete passed 
by the Censor and forwarded to the P/W camp in... 
County and given to me. I have turned them over to 
the chaplain at the P/W camp attached to Camp a. 
Georgia, for the German circulating library established 
in the P/W stockade, with the understanding that these 
books and the other books in the circulating library will 
be available also for the German prisoners in the P/W 
camp in... . County. And with the further under- 
standing that it be acknowledged that these 22 volumes 
were donated by the Central Bureau of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America for the use of the German 
pftisoners of war.’ 

Shipments of this kind are repeated from time to 
time. Hence the acknowledgment by the writer of these 
statements: “With profound gratitude for all you have 
done for the men at the P/W camp here.” 

The needs of chaplains serving the prisoners of war 
are varied indeed. We were told, for instance, that 
among late arrivals at a certain camp was a prisoner 
who, although a priest, had served as an orderly in the 
medical service. The American chaplain wrote: ‘The 
most urgent thing for him would be a breviary.”” For- 
tunately we were able to furnish a set. 

Never knowing what calls will be made upon our 
slender resources, we must husband them to the extent 
possible and yet be ready to supply the leaflets, religious 
atticles and other items requested of us. Hence the 
continued need for your help. 


Will You Be Present? 


SKELETON outline of the coming annual CV- 

NCWU convention in St. Paul was presented by 

the program committee at the recent session of the ar- 

-rangements committee, conducted in the meeting room 
of the Catholic Aid Association. 

Plans for the event, to take place on August 19-22, 
are in fact nearing completion. According to the com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. Joseph Matt, Saturday will be de- 
voted primarily to committee and executive sessions. 
Following the welcoming assembly early Sunday, the 

delegates will march in procession from the Junior Pio- 

neet Hall to the St. Paul Cathedral for the solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass. The episcopal host to the convention, 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
will be present at this time. = 

Sunday afternoon will see the civic demonstration, 

“with Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
_N. D., as the principal speaker, discussing the subject: 
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“Nationalism and Internationalism: A Christian Inter- 
pretation.” In the evening the opening business. ses- 
sions will be conducted, while the greater part of Mon- 
day and Tuesday morning are to be occupied by meet- 
ings of the delegates and committee sessions. 
In these days of wartime restrictions and difficulties, 
it becomes all the more necessary for affiliated societies 
and leagues to select capable, conscientious delegates, 
men who will contribute to the deliberations of the con- 
vention, men who will insure its success by bringing 
home with them its lessons, prescriptions and directives. 
In this way, and in this way only, will the 89th annual 
convention of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
and the 28th annual assembly of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union be accounted a credit to both organi- 
zations. 


CV Member Air Hero 


ORMER president of the Young Men’s District 

League of St. Louis and St. Louis County, Lieut. 
Daniel F. Curran, has been awarded the Air Medal for 
meritorious service with the Fifteenth Army Air Force 
in Italy. 

The citation was conferred on Lieut. Curran, who 
entered the army in 1942, for “meritorious achievement 
in aerial flights while participating in sustained opera- 
tional activities against the enemy.” 

For many years Lieut. Curran was active in the af- 
fairs of the St. Louis League and of the Young Men’s 
Division of the Catholic Union of Missouri. 


The Quincy Pilgrimage: I 


URPASSING even the most sanguine expectations 

of officers and members alike of the Quincy, IIl., 
Men’s District League, the second annual Queen of 
Peace Pilgrimage was conducted throughout the month 
of May. 

Thus far we have received reports on the first three 
of six stations comprising the pilgrimage. The religious 
exercises were held without exception in the evening, 
in six different churches of Quincy. Possibly the out- 
standing event was the third, which took place in St. 
Peter’s Church on May 14th. For Most Rev. James A. 
Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, who was in Quincy for 
Confirmation, readily consented to remain in the city to 
participate in the services that evening. His Excellency, 
in fact, preached the sermon. 

A crowd estimated at more than 1,200 persons filled 
every available seat, occupied the aisles and stood in the 
entrance of St. Boniface Church on May 2nd for the 
first of the devotions. The pastor, Msgr. Louis Hufker, 
preached a powerful sermon, appealing for peace and 
prayers for the welfare of the men in service. 

An equally responsive audience participated in the 
second service, held in St. Francis Church, of which Fr. 
Thomas A. Rust, O.F.M., is pastor. The reports on the 
final three devotions wili be published in the next issue 
of SJR. 

As was the case last year, the committee in charge 
accomplished a remarkable task in preparing for the 
pilgrimage. And as before a special invitation was ex- 
tended to all residents of the area, Catholic as well as 
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non-Catholic, to attend the services. The Quincy Herald 
Whig commented editorially on the pilgrimage, by stat- 
ing in part: “Solemnly impressive are the crowds in the 
service, such as are being held in Quincy Catholic 
churches in connection with the Queen of Peace Pil- 
grimage.”’ 

But is it not curious that outside of our societies in 
Quincy and Milwaukee, no other CV societies or leagues 
have seen fit to sponsor a religious devotion of this 


kind ? 


The Goal: One Hundred 


SEEN new Life Members is the quota assigned 
by the national committee to the CV of New York 
in the campaign to secure at least one hundred new 
members of this class. A similar number has been given 
to the majority of other large Branches. 

In a special communication to members of the local 
section in New York City President William J. Kapp 
and Secretary Bruno Mayer-Rosa call attention to the 
fact that thus far only two such memberships have been 
secured. 

“Our affiliated societies have a wonderful opportunity 
to honor their outstanding members, leaders and spiri- 
tual advisers,” they declare, “by applying for Life Mem- 
berships for those whom they wish to honor.”’ 

Except in certain sections, notably Wisconsin, the 
campaign for Life Members has bogged down. ‘The 
committee, under the chairmanship of the CV’s record- 
ing secretary, Mr. August Springob, hopes to secure the 
hundred memberships as a tribute to the director of the 
Central Bureau. 


Where Are the Men? 


RULY regrettable is it that the remarkable move- 

ment developed within the National Catholic 
Women’s Union and the Central Verein, viz., the ma- 
ternity guild program, should have languished so long. 
First presented by Fr. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., 
the guild plan has been widely endorsed as a positive 
answer to the propaganda of the proponents of artificial 
birth control. 

After some twelve years, the movement's progress 
cannot be called satisfactory. Only a relative handful of 
_ units are functioning in various parts of the country. 
And yet the reports of these organizations should be 
an encouragement to other societies, illustrating as they 
do what can be accomplished. 

Such a report is that of the St. Gerard’s Maternity 
Guild of San Antonio, issued following a quarterly 
meeting conducted April 18th. It discloses continued 
assistance is being rendered to the members, the sanc- 
tity of marriage is being upheld, opportunities are af- 
forded for a discussion of the responsibilities and duties 
of married people, and layettes are provided. Seven 
layettes have been disposed of thus far in 1944, while 
four others are completed and ready for distribution. 
Meanwhile, seven maternity ‘‘showers” have been spon- 
sored since January. 

The spiritual director, Fr. Alexander W. Chapoton, 
C.Ss.R., congratulated all the members on their activi- 
ties, emphasizing the objectives of the maternity guild. 
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Which brings to mind the oft-repeated question: why 
won't other organizations, affiliated with the CV and the 
NCWU, combine to sponsor the establishment of so 
necessary an institution of Christian charity? 


Grand Total, $1,000 


SOME ten years ago the Western Catholic Union, 
fraternal insurance organization with headquarters 
in Quincy, Ill., and a national member of the CV, voted 
at a convention to contribute $100 annually to the En- 
dowment, later the Expansion Fund, of the Central Bu- 
reau. 

The pledge has been renewed by subsequent conven- 
tions. Hence it was that a few weeks ago we received 
a check for $100, bringing the total amount of the 
WCU’s gift to $1,000. Littie drops of water .. .! 


Our General Secretary’s Appeal : 


| Pee date of May 15th, Mr. Albert A. Dobie, 
General Secretary of the CV, addressed the of- 
ficial invitation to the officers and members of the so- 
cieties affliated with our organization to elect delegates 
for this year’s convention. The communication under- 
scores the fact that it is for the fourth time in the his- 
tory of the CV it has chosen Saint Paul, Minnesota, as 
the place of meeting. 

“A great deal is being said and written,’ reads one 
part of Mr. Dobie’s message, ‘‘about the importance of 
post-war planning in the political and economic field. 
If this is important, and it is unquestionably so, then 
how very important must it be for us to engage in 
much needed planning in the field of Catholic Action, 
in order that we may be able to accept the challenges 
we are sure to meet with and master the problems which 
will undoubtedly confront us in the post-war era.” 

General Secretary Dobie further counsels our organi- 
zations to choose delegates with due care, to entrust 
with the task of representation men ‘“‘who realize the 
seriousness of the times and who are well able to enter 
into frank discussion of the problems both Church and 
State must meet in the future.” 

It is to be seriously hoped for that Mr. Dobie’s invi- 
tation and message may be heeded and bear good fruit 
during the days of the convention, from August 19th 
to the 22nd. : 


Printing of Proceedings Delayed 


EPEATEDLY in the course of the last few months 
the officers of the CV were obliged to reply to in- 
quiries why the proceedings of last year’s convention 
of the organization had not yet reached our members. 
While it is indeed unfortunate that the printing and de- 
livery of our annual yearbook, publication of which is 
traditional, should have been held up so long, the delay 
is explained by conditions due to the war. There is, 
in the first place, the paper shortage, which was quite 
acute in recent months, and to this must be added the 
shortage of labor. Compositors and pressmen have been 
drafted and in addition there is also a shortage of paper 
cutters and even bindery girls. 
Because of these conditions all printing offices are 


, 


All publishers are refusing 
Manuscripts of books they would like to bring out be- 
cause of the paper situation. 

Although the officers regret the disappointment the 
elay has occasioned many of our members, they hope 
for their forbearance, 


A New Constitution 


CCORDING to the constitution of the Catholic 
State League of Texas, recently published, the or- 
Sanization comprises four distinct sections, as follows: 


1. Men’s Section, that is, societies of Catholic men. 

2. Women’s Section, that is, the Catholic Women’s 
Union of Texas, composed of societies of Catholic wom- 
=n. 

3. Youth Section, that is, a Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation composed of societies of young men and women. 

4. Insurance Section, that is, the Catholic Life In- 
surance Union. 

According to Section 2, Article V, “the Catholic State 
League does not interfere in the administration of the 
finances or affairs of the individual sections or their 
constituent societies.’ Moreover, ‘each section and 
every local society will, as heretofore, be governed by its 
9wn constitution and by-laws; they are, therefore, au- 
tonomous.” On the other hand, the Catholic State 
League, under the provision of Section 4 of the same 
Article “cannot adopt new laws or rules unless they are 
first considered by the individual sections, and are ap- 
proved by the annual general convention, or, in case of 
emergency, are adopted by the Executive Committee.” 

Article II outlines the object of the League as fol- 
lows: 

1. To effect a closer bond of union among the so- 
cieties of the four sections within the various parishes, 
within the districts, and especially within the State. 

2. To induce Catholic societies and sodalities in the 
State of Texas to become affiliated with individual sec- 
tions of the Catholic State League, and thus to bring 
about a truly Catholic State League composed of all Ca- 
tholic societies in Texas, the function of which shall be 
to represent Catholic interests and aims in the State, 
to advocate the cause of the Catholic parochial school, 
the Catholic press, and a life insurance society under 
Catholic auspices and direction, and to promote the so- 
cial program of the Catholic Central Verein of America. 

3. To conduct an annual general convention. 

The constitution of our Texas branch also provides 
for organizers. A paragraph of Article VII defining 
their duties says: 

1. The organizers shall visit such societies which in- 
vite them, with the consent of the local spiritual adviser, 
in the interest of the Catholic State League; expenses 
are to be borne by the societies issuing the invitation. 

2. They shall primarily endeavor to organize Catho- 
lic societies in localities where none exist; to affiliate ex- 
sting societies with district leagues, and thereby to bring 
them into the fold of the Catholic State League and the 
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Catholic Central Verein of America. In these endeavors 
they shall work in agreement with the local spiritual 
aavisers. 

3. They shall endeavor to attend district meetings, 
and assist the local societies and the spiritual advisers. 


New Monsignori 


-EVERAL members and friends of the CV have been 

appointed or invested as domestic prelates or papal 
chamberlains in recent weeks. Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., officiated at the in- 
vestiture of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Kersting, of Mil- 
waukee, a Life Member of the CV, on April 19th. The 
appointment of Msgr. Kersting was announced late in 
March. Bishop Muench preached the sermon on this 
occasion. * 

‘The pastor of St. Elizabeth Parish, East St. Louis, 
Ill., Fr. Peter Engel, was appointed a domestic prelate 
with the title Right Rev. Msgr. on April 23rd. The 
investiture ceremony took place in the parish church 
on May 14th. Msgr. Engel, a friend of the CV, has 
been a more or less regular visitor at the Central Bu- 
reau for many years. 

Fr. Joseph M. Hoflinger, Paragould, Ark., spiritual 
director at various times. of societies and sections of the 
CU of Arkansas, was recently created a member of the 
papal household, with the title Very Rev. Msgr. Msgr. 
Hoflinger has been particularly interested in the rural 
program of our organization and is associated with the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. He complet: 
ed his studies for the priesthood in Austria, being or- 
dained in 1906. Since 1915 Msgr. Hoflinger has been 
pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, Paragould. 


Not Big But Efficient 


A LETTER of appreciation was addressed to the Bu- 
reau by Mr. Elvin H. Tacke, for some time sec- 
retary of St. Joseph’s Verein of Cottonwood, Idaho, in- 
forming us of the election of a successor. To this of- 
ficial communication the writer added the following 
statements of commendation: 

“Always have I looked forward to the next issue of 
SJR with real interest. We especially enjoy reading the 
accounts of the good works the Bureau does, such as 
the distribution of those wholesome pamphlets, Guide 
Right, Name of God, etc. It is quite evident that many 
fine things have been accomplished by the CV and the 
Bureau.” 

The society referred to, an outpost of the CV, is 
well known to us for the prompt response every appeal 
for action or support is granted by its officers and mem- 
bers. We therefore agree with what Mr. Tacke has 
written us: “Our small society has tried to help with 
the distribution of pamphlets and in other ways what 
you have from time to time requested us to do. It is 
not our intention to mention this in a bragging tempo, 
but merely as something that may serve as an inspita- 
tion to other small Catholic societies, small in numbers 
only, that 1s. 

“Nor do we neglect local affairs or the welfare of 
our parish. Our society provides for five Mass stipends 
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monthly, the Masses to be read for the boys of the par- 
ish now in the armed forces of our country. Earlier 
in the spring we purchased young trees and planted 
them on property belonging to our parish which will, 
we hope, in the not too distant future be the site for a 
new church and school. It is our firm belief that we 
can continue only by means of the good that we do.” 

The closing statement of Mr. Tacke’s letter we would 
wish to underscore. The motto Catholic Action con- 
sists of two words; both of them of great importance. 
This the Catholics of our country should realize. 


Worthwhile Meetings 


D ISTRICT leagues of the CV in the past have been 
noted for their willingness to discuss current local 
problems of far-reaching significance for the, common 
good. It is heartening to know that many are still 
doing so. The Northwestern District of the CU of 
Arkansas, to cite an example, at its quarterly meeting 
held April 30th in Morrison Bluff, approved a motion 
requesting a survey be made of the farms and com- 
munities of all farmer members of the organization, in 
order to determine with some degree of certainty what 
crops ate best suited in each community, and to decide 
what co-operative efforts should be instituted. 

This survey, writes State Branch President Carl J. 
Meurer, “is fundamental in establishing a more profit- 
able system of farming and co-operative effort in order 
to keep the younger generation at home on the farm, 
increase agricultural income and better living condi- 
tions in each community.” 

The delegates unanimously approved the recommen- 
dation to support actively the proposed Catholic Union 
of Arkansas St. John’s Seminary Burse (in the amount 
of $5,000) and to do everything possible to insure its 
completion by September 3rd, date of the annual Branch 
convention, to be held this year in Paris. 

Public speaking contests were conducted among boys 
and girls, representing various affiliated societies. The 
winners will compete with representatives of other dis- 
tricts at the convention. At the men’s business meet? 
ing it was decided to sponsor the distribution of the 
CV pamphlet, “A Declaration on Peace and Recon- 
struction.” 


An address on an unusual yet timely subject was a 
welcome addition to the meeting of the St. Louis and 
County District League, conducted recently in St. An- 
drew’s Parish. The speaker was Fr. Anthony Esswein, 
J.C.D., assistant to the Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis. The subject was the Marriage Legisla- 
tion of the Church. 

In the course of his remarks Fr. Esswein explained 
the operation of the Archdiocese Marriage Court, the 
care with which each case is handled and investigated, 
and drew upon his experiences in the Chancery office 
to furnish collateral proof for his statements. 

Welcoming the meeting the pastor, Fr. J. Huber, 
congratulated the organization on the attention devoted 
to problems of the day. These problems, he added, 
must be solved by means of reason, justice and charity, 
not by force. There are no “muscular Christian solu- 
tions,” he noted. 
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- An appropriate program is that arranged by the Volks-- 
verein of Philadelphia, the CV league in that city, com-- 
memorating the issuance of Rerum N ovarum. The as-- 
sembly, held in the organization’s mecting hall on May; 
14th, was featured by the address of Fr. P. J. M. Mom- 
mersteeg, a native of Holland, discoursing on the: 
“Modern Development of the Principles of Rerum No-; 
varum.” Fr. Mommersteeg was formerly actively iden-- 
tified with Catholic workers’ groups in the Netherlands. . 


Other addresses were delivered by Fr. Dennis J.. 
Comey, S.J., director of the Jesuit Bureau of Industrial | 
Relations, and Mr. Frank J. G. Dorsey, director of the: 
Wage and Hour Division. 


Perhaps the outstanding result of the last quarterly 
meeting of the Lehigh Valley Federation, conducted 
on the last Sunday of April in St. Peter's parish at’ 
Coplay, Pa., is the decision to inaugurate a study and 
discussion course which will have for its subject the 
relationships between labor and capital. This resolu- 
tion resulted from the address by Rev. Michael J. Maher, 
S.J., who expounded the labor problem in the light 
of Rerum novarum. In the course of his discussion of 
the subject, Fr. Maher referred to a course of the kind 
mentioned conducted successfully at Hazelton. In Ger- 
man, Rev. John Fries, of Catasauqua, spoke on the sub- 
ject as did also Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Ph.D. The 
president of the men’s section, Mr. Frank X. Erlacher, 
acted as chairman. 


Previous to the mass meeting both branches of men 
and women conducted their meetings, with Miss Julia 
Hedel, of Nazareth, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Branch of the NCWU, in the chair. Because of the 
peculiar conditions of the present both the high mass 
and the dinner, customary features of these quarterly 
meetings, were omitted for the first time in many, many 
years. The local pastor, Rev. Jos. J. Ostheimer, spiritual 
adviser of the Pennsylvania Branch of the NCWU, 
grants the L. V. organizations every consideration. 


As in the case of many affiliated leagues of the CV, 
the Catholic City Federation of St. Paul interrupts its 
year’s program during the summer months, when no 
meetings are conducted. 

The last session of the spring season took place on 
May 7th in the customary meeting place, that of the 
Assumption School auditorium. Speaker of the eve- 
nings was Mr. Mike Ousdigan, assistant secretary of the 
Public Retirement Association, who related his experi- 
ences during the massacte of the Armenians by the 
Turks. 

The members concluded plans for the annual St. 
Boniface Day celebration. As usual, refreshments were 
provided after the meeting. 


Continuing its custom of discussing phases of “A 
Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction,” the CV 
Branch of New York City arranged for an address at 
its meeting of April 26th, on “The Supremacy of Law.” 
The speaker was Fr. Rudolph Kraus, the spiritual di- 
tector, who outlined the basic need for law, its func- 


~ 


| 
ton, pattern and accomplishment, its importance in any 
planning for a sound program of reconstruction. 

_ The Branch members have co-operated actively in as- 
sisting the solicitors for the Red Cross Drive. 


The Quincy, Ill., District League of the Western Ca- 
tholic Union, fraternal insurance company whose home 
offices are in that city, sponsored a religious program 
fo St. John’s Church on April 23rd, in behalf of the 
WCU members now in service. 

Fr. A. J. Stengel, pastor of St. John’s and spiritual 
director of the League, was celebrant of the solemn 
iigh Mass, also delivering the sermon. The choir was 
accompanied by both organ and string music. 


Recent meetings of the Men’s District League of 
Quincy, Ill., have been concerned with preparations for 
the Queen of Peace Pilgrimage, conducted during the 
month of May and reported on elsewhere in this issue. 

This was particularly true of the session held April 
28th and attended by a large number of priests. Other 
subjects discussed included the annual State Branch con- 
vention of the Illinois section. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Federations of the CV and 
NCWU are planning a day of prayer and recollection 
for the men and women in the armed forces. This is 
an idea we would wish other societies and leagues to 


rake up. 


Jubilee 


A FRIEND of our organization, particularly the 
Illinois Branch, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chr. Goelz, pastor 
of St. Philip Parish, East St. Louis, observed the golden 
jubilee of his ordination on April 30th. The actual 
anniversary date was March 19th, but inasmuch as this 
date fell in Lent no public celebration was conducted 
at that time. 

The jubilarian, who for a time was spiritual direc- 
tor of the CU of Illinois, celebrated solemn high Mass 
on the jubilee day, in the presence of Bishops Henry 
Althoff (Belleville) and Joseph Schlarman (Peoria). 
Immediately following the religious services he was 
host. to a dinner attended by the bishops and a large 
number of priests. 

Msgr. Goelz was born in East St. Louis on November 
18, 1871, and was ordained in 1894. After service in 
various parts of the Diocese of Belleville, he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Philip’s, where he has remained 
for the past thirty-six years. 


A citcumstance with probably rare parallel in the 
history of the CV of any other Catholic or non-Catholic 
organization was brought to light through the recent 
sixtieth anniversary celebration of the St. Michael’s So- 
iety, of Racine, Wis., an affiliate of the Catholic League 
of Wisconsin and the CV. 

In the course of the celebration life memberships 
were presented to three men, the oldest 88, all charter 
members of the society. They are Mr. Peter Koetting, 
itst secretary, Mr. Edward Sieger and Mr. Peter Zinnen. 


<- 
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_St. Michael’s was established on May 16, 1884, by 
nineteen men. Through the years it has lived up to 
the tradition of benevolent societies associated with the 
CV; providing valuable service to its members, assist- 
ing the parish and the community, as well as promot- 
ing the interests of the common Catholic cause. 


N ecrology 


| yee struck quickly to end the career of Fr. 

William H. Huelsmann, S.T.L., pastor of Holy 
Family Parish, St. Louis. While addressing the Com- 
munion Breakfast meeting of one of the parish socie- 
ties on April 23rd Fr. Huelsmann ‘suffered a stroke 
which caused his death two days later. P 

While perhaps best known as one of the founders, 
and currently treasurer, of the National Liturgical Con- 
ference, Fr. Huelsmann was widely known in the CV. 
He was ever willing to lend a helping hand to sup- 
port the cause to which we are dedicated. Especially 
in more recent years he gave freely of his time, attend- 
ing local meetings of our men’s and women’s groups, 
executive sessions, and national and State Branch as- 
semblies. 

The deceased, 60 years old, was born in St. Louis. 
Ordained in 1906, he was named pastor of Holy Family 
Parish in 1926, having previously served as assistant 
and pastor in various parishes of the Archdiocese. 


Mr. Gustave Keller, K.S.G., whom death claimed at 
his home in Appleton, Wis., several weeks ago, be- 
longed to that group of men whose number is unfortu- 
nately dwindling. Active in public affairs, especially 
locally, he was nevertheless identified throughout his 
long life (he was 76 at the time of death) with Catho- 
lic societies and organizations, including the Catholic 
League of Wisconsin and the Central Verein. 

Thus Mr. Keller was associated with the Catholic 
Order of Foresters, the Knights of Columbus, the Ca- 
tholic Knights of Wisconsin; he served on the board 
of governors of Marquette University for twenty-five 
years, co-operated in the promotion of campaigns for 
various Catholic charities, etc. His interest in our ot- 
ganization continued through the years. On one occa- 
sion in recent years he served on the committee that 
was host to a convention of the Wisconsin State Branch. 


Unfortunately it was only recently the death of Joseph 
Mayer, Appleton, Wis., became known to us, and even 
then quite accidentally, although he had passed away 
some time in 1942. 

A charter member of St. Joseph Society, of the city 
named, he served the organization as an officer for forty 
years. During all that time he was a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the CV’s Wisconsin branch, while 
he participated in meetings of the CV as frequently as 
possible, “whether he was delegated by his society or 
not.” A widower since 1912, he fell ill in the spring 
of 1942 and passed the last months of his life at St. 
Maty’s Hospital, Oshkosh. He acquired a life member- 
ship in the CV as far back as 1928, thus establishing 
proof of his interest in the cause to which locally he 
had given unstinted service. 
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Miscellany 


HILE the sale of Rev. Dr. Bruehl’s pamphlet, 

“Rights and Freedom Imperiled,” which deals in 
so lucid a manner with the apparent tendency of the 
State to encroach on the rights of the person, has not 
met our expectations, one of the Archbishops of our 
country, acknowledging receipt of copies of Bureau 
publications, wrote: 

“I received the two pamphlets and leaflets and want 
to offer my congratulations on the propriety of these, 
especially the pamphlet by Rev. Dr. Bruehl, ‘Rights and 
Freedom Imperiled.’ ”’ 


To the information regarding the death and burial 
8f the late Vicar Apostolic of Eshowe, in Zululand, 
Most Rev. Thomas Spreiter, O.S.B., the Administrator 
Apostolic, Fr. Theo. Schall, O.S.B., adds this: 

“During the thirty-eight years of his episcopate he 
was a beggar for Christ, and as a beggar he became a 
friend of your noble organization, as the files kept here 
prove. The eleven main stations founded by him here 
in Zululand are not only a memorial to him but also 
to the splendid help given by your zealous society.” 


Some time in the winter we reported that the rector 
of an ecclesiastical college in India had asked to receive 
SJR. Writing on the 9th of December of last year (the 
letter was received on April 21st), he assures us: 

“Your SJR will prove a useful and valuable help to 
our social study groups and classes. Our professor of 
social doctrine, who, from this school year on, must 
conduct a special course of lectures on Catholic social 
doctrine, will appreciate the help of your monthly both 
for direction and information.” 

The Rev. Fr. Rector also thanks us, in the same com- 
munication, for books the Bureau sent for St. Mary’s 
College Library, “‘a welcome addition to the devotional 
and theological section. of our collection.” 


On the eve of Lent one of the Bishops of the Middle 
West requested a quantity of the leaflet “Pius XII on 
Conjugal Fidelity.” He wrote he desired to send one 
to each priest of the Diocese. 

Not much later the pastor of one of the largest St. 
Louis parishes likewise asked for copies of the same 
leaflet, because he intended to place them in the hands 
of young couples on the eve of marriage. 

One mail in April contained two requests for printed 
matter of this kind. A Bishop wrote for 300 copies of 
our most recent free leaflet, ‘The Centenary of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers,” by Mr. George Keen. The other let- 
ter expressed the following request: “Would you please 
send me approvimately 100 copies of ‘On Guard’? We 
desire to enclose a copy in our monthly letter to the 
parishioners in the service.” 

Evidently, those of our members who never make use 
of our publications are neglecting an opportunity to 
promote Catholic thought and action. 


It is possible the Catholic Aid Association of Minne- 
sota may not meet in convention this year. The Grand 


Council has, however, decided to submit the matter tc 
affiliated societies for their opinion. Should a majority 
approve of the Grand Council’s recommendation, the 
annual meeting will be omitted. In that case the Ca- 
tholic Central Verein of Minnesota too will omit its 
annual convention, since these two organizations al- 
ways meet at the same time and in the same town of 
village. 


The third—and last—-edition of “A Declaration on 
Peace and Reconstruction,” the CV’s pronouncement on 
world conditions, is now exhausted. Our thanks to the 
members and societies that placed orders for the 8,500 
copies comprising the three editions. 

As soon as the St. Paul convention is concluded the 
major address of the civic demonstration, “Nationalism 
and Internationalism, A Christian Interpretation,” to be 
delivered by Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, will be 
similarly published. It is the hope of CV officers that 
this programmatic pamphlet will be equally well te- 
ceived on the part of our members and the public gen- 
erally. 


The Central Bureau Free Leaflet, ‘Pius XII and Con- 
jugal Fidelity,” is reprinted in the spring issue of The 
Family Friend, organ of the Catholic Family Protective 
Life Assurance Society, of Milwaukee, 2 national mem- 
ber of the CV. 

Other features of the issue are an article on “Catho- 
lics and Neutral Insurance Societies,” and the an- 
nouncement of a new plan by the organization, to 
provide family security by means of salary income dur- 
ing sickness or injury. _ Features include cash income 
during such periods, hospital expenses, surgical fees, 
maternity benefits, physician’s services and accidental 
death benefits. The plan is in every sense a family 
plan. 


We have insisted through the years on the value of 
publications sponsored by societies and Branches of the 
Central Verein, and on the importance of regular com- 
munications addressed to member units by officials of 
State sections. 

The Texas Catholic State League has carried out this 
idea well. Besides publishing The Catholic Layman, a 
quarterly, the officers send out letters to societies from 
time to time. On May 1st a letter of this sort was ad- 
dressed by President Frank Gittinger, referring to the 
Central Bureau leaflet for men in service, ‘’The Name 
of God,” other military and naval welfare work of the 
CB, the CV’s “Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion,” the coming State Branch convention and the de- 
sirability of retreats. Included was a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organization. 


On April 10th a Bishop of the South wrote: “I re- 
ceived last week two bales of clothes from your organi- 
zation, and I want to acknowledge and thank you for 
having remembered the Diocese of . . . in your distribu- 
tion. 


“We have had many favors from the Central Ver- 


ein, and we are grateful always for your thoughtfulness.” 


NACH NEW MEXICO. 
EL 


A UF einer kleinen Station hérte ich plotzlich 

den Namen Milwaukee. Nur ein Mann 
stieg aus und ich folgte ihm. Es war ein kleiner 
Bahnhof, den ich sah. Da sah ich gleich ein, dass 
ich mich verfahren haben miisse. Ich wollte auch 
nicht fragen, denn die Erfahrung hatte mich eines 
anderen belehrt. In respektvoller Entfernung 
folgte ich dem Manne bis er auf einmal stehen 
blieb und wartete. Ich tat dasselbe. Da kam eine 
Strassenbahn, in die ich auch einstieg, und wie 
das Gliick es haben wollte, so brachte mich die 
Strassenbahn vor die Eingangstiir einer Kirche 
und da sehe ich meinen alten Freund von Frei- 
burg vor der Kirchentiire stehen. Das war ein 
Wiedersehen, aber ich ware dabei bald verun- 
glickt, denn ich sprang aus der Strassenbahn so 
schnell hinaus, dass ich ber mein K6fferchen fiel 
und zwei Meter weiter im Dreck landete. Drei 
Tage blieb ich bei ihm bis ich ganz trocken war 
und dann hat er mich nach Chicago gebracht und 
mir ein Billet nach Santa Fe geldst. Mein Kol- 
lege fragte mich am Schalter, ob ich einen Pull- 
man nehmen wolle, aber da ich mich schamte, 
meine Dummheit einzugestehen, denn ich wusste 
nicht, was ein Pullman sei, trotzdem ich in einem 
von Philadelphia nach Chicago geschlafen hatte, 
so sagte ich ganz entriistet: ,,Nein, das will ich 
nicht.” Wenn er mich gefragt hatte, ob ich einen 
Schlafwagen haben wolle, hatte ich das schon ver- 
standen, aber einen Pullman zu belegen, war ich 
zu dumm. So geht es, wenn man die Landesspra- 
che nicht versteht. 

Ich nahm meinen Platz in einem Wagen, der 
ganz mit Sesseln angefillt war, in einer sogenann- 
ten chaircar, und so war ich denn auf dem Wege 
nach Santa Fe. Ich fuhr nicht sehr bequem und 
schlief wenig. Jenseits von Kansas City am fol- 
genden Morgen wurde die Gegend etwas einfor- 
mig und sogar dde, und mir wurde es auch 6de 
im Herzen und auch im Magen, denn in Kansas 
City hatte ich das Friihstiick verfehlt. Ich hatte 
wohl gesehen, dass viele Leute den Zug verliessen, 
aber einige blieben sitzen und so wollt ich auch 
wieder mal den Kliigeren spielen und blieb auch 
sitzen. Ich konnte nicht begreifen, wie soviele 
Leute den Zug verliessen und nach einer halben 

Stunde wieder zuriickkamen. Ich konnte doch 
froh sein, denn Kansas City hat einen gewaltigen 
Bahnhof, wie ich es nach einigen Jahren selber 
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gesehen habe und ich hatte mich wahrscheinlich 
verlaufen. Als der Zug nach einigen Stunden in 
Newton, Kansas, einlief, schrie ein Schaffner wie- 
der etwas, was ich nicht verstand, aber ich wurde 
aufmerksam, als dieselbe Bewegung wieder an- 
fing. Ich schaute zum Fenster hinaus und beo- 
bachtete, wo die Leute hingingen. Da bin ich 
denen aber gleich nachgelaufen und bekam noch 
rechtzeitg einen Platz, um essen zu’kénnen. Die 
Aufwarterinnen waren sehr nett gekleidet und 
sehr zuvorkommend, auch mir gegeniiber, aber da 
ich wieder nichts verstand, machte ich ein Zeichen, 
dass ich dasselbe essen wolle, wie mein Neben- 
mann, der ein ordentliches Stiick Braten mit Kar- 
toffel und Erbsen auf der Schiissel hatte. Ich war 
bald damit fertig, dann kam noch der Kaffee und 
ein Stiick Kuchen. Jetzt wusste ich Bescheid und 
ich habe immer aufgepasst, so oft der Zug anhielt. 
Keine Mahlzeit habe ich verloren. Die zweite 
Nacht im Zuge war noch viel miserabler als die 
erste und je naher ich Santa Fe kam, desto schwii- 
ler wurde es mir im Kopfe. In der Nahe von 
Trinidad, Colorado, bekam ich einen anderen 
Schrecken. Auf einer kleinen Station kam ein 
Mann in den Zug und als er mich sah, griisste er 
mich freundlich und setzte sich neben mich, da 
der Platz lehr war. Er sprach zu mir in einer 
anderen Sprache wie Englisch. Es muss Spanisch 
gewesen sein und Spanisch war mir Spanisch und 
so schaute der Mann fast so verdutzt drein wie 
ich. Auf der langen Reise hatte noch keiner mit 
mir gesprochen und so fiihlte ich in meinem Her- 
zen Dankbarkeit und ich dachte, wenn alle Mexi- 
kaner so sind so kannst du doch gut fiir sie arbei- 
ten. Das trdéstete mich etwas, aber dieser Trost 
wahrte nicht lange. 

Von Colorado ging es tiber den hohen Raton 
Pass hinein nach New Mexico, und wie es mir 
schien, sah es da sehr erbarmlich aus. Als ich 
die ersten Lehmhiitten sah, konnte ich mir gar 
nicht denken, wie Menschen darin leben kénnen. 
Es waren kleine Hauser, gewOhnlich nur mit einer 
Tiir und ein paar kleinen Fenstern. Ein ordent- 
liches Dach hatten die Hauser auch nicht. Die 
Wolkenkratzer in New York und Chicago hatten 
mir imponiert, wenn ich auch nicht in einem sol- 
chen Ungeheuer hatte wohnen wollen, aber die 
kleinen Lehmhiitten kamen mir im Vergleiche zu 
den Wolkenkratzern wie Lowe und Maus vor. 
Wenn wir an einer kleinen Station vorbei kamen 
und der Zug anhielt, war ich sehr neugierig und 
jedesmal enttdéuscht. Mein Mut wurde gehoben, 
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als ich Las Vegas sah; das war ein kleines Stadt- 
chen und es sah vom Bahnhofe aus ganz verniinf- 
tig aus. Was mir auffiel, war eine gute Anzahl 
Mexikaner, die nur so herumstanden, als ob sie 
nichts zu tun hatten. Die Kerle haben mir doch 
gefallen. Da der Zug hielt, stieg ich aus und spa- 
zierte wie die anderen Passagiere auf dem Bahn- 
hofe herum. Keiner hat gegriisst, aber die Mexi- 
kaner nickten mir freundlich zu, als ob sie mich 
schon lange Jahre gekannt hatten. Als der Zug 
in die Nahe von Lamy ankam, kam der Schaffner 
und versuchte eine Unterhaltung anzukniipfen, 
was ihm aber griindlich misslang. Er sprach ein- 
mal Englisch und dann versuchte er mir etwas in 
Spanisch zu sagen. Das war nun noch schlimmer. 
Ich schiittelte den Kopf, aber er liess sich nicht 
beirren und als der Zug hielt, nahm er meinen 
Hut und meinen Reisekoffer, nahm mich beim 
Arme und so musste ich ihm notgedrungen fol- 
gen. Ich dachte et wolle mich aus dem Zuge 
herausschmeissen. Draussen zeigte er mir einen 
anderen Zug und ich verstand. Ich musste um- 
steigen. 

Als ich den Bahnschienen entlang marschierte, 
wurde ich mutlos, denn ich sah etwas, was ich 
nie im Leben gesehen hatte. Ich hatte schon Lehm- 
hauser gesehen, aber nie von der Art wie die in 
Lamy. Einige Pfahle waren in die Erde gerammt 
und mit Lehm beschmiert, ganz kleine Fenster 
eingebaut, und das Dach bestand aus diinnen Bal- 
ken, die ebenfalls mit Lehm bedeckt waren. Eini- 
ge Hunde waren hinter mir her, so dass ich zum 
ersten Male von meinem Regenschirme gebrauch 
machen musste, den ich aus Deutschland mitge- 
bracht hatte. Ich beeilte mich in den Zug zu 


kommen — aber da ging es los. Es war ein Zug, 


wie ich noch nie einen gesehen hatte — eine klei- 
ne Maschiene, zwei Wagen fiir die Passagiere und 
noch ein Giiterwagen als Anhangsel. Kaum 
jemals habe ich soviel Schrecken ausgestanden, 
wie auf dieser Fahrt, die ungefahr eine Stunde 
dauerte. Das Ziiglein hat so gewackelt, dass ich 
jeden Augenblick dachte, wir seien entgleisst. Da 
aber die paar anderen Passagiere sich nichts da- 


raus machten, blieb ich auch so ruhig als méglich ’ 


sitzen, aber an Reue und Leid habe ich doch ge- 
dacht. Endlich rief der Schaffner: Santa Fe. Die 
Reise war voriiber. Beim Aussteigen schrie mich 
einer an, dem ich aber keine Beachtung schenkte. 
Als er aber meinen rémischen Kragen sah, liiftete 
er seinen Hut und griisste. Ein anderer kam, der 
auch schon grisste und mir mein Kofferchen ab- 
nahm. Da ich mich nicht ein oder aus kannte 


und nichts verstand, sagte ich nur das eine Wott: 
Pitaval — welches der Name des Erzbischofes 
von Santa Fe war. Kurz und biindig schob er 
mich in eine geschlossene Droschke, machte die | 
Tiire zu und dann ging es los. Die Pferde liefen - 
so schnell sie konnten. Als die Droschke anhielt, 
wurde auch die Tiire gedffnet und ich sprang 
gleich heraus. Der Kutscher sagte etwas, aber 
ich verstand den Namen Pitaval. Ich sah kein — 
Haus, nur eine lange Lehmmauer und ein Tor das 
etwas wackelig war. Er versuchte zu 6ffnen und 
es kam mir der Gedanke, dass der Erzbischof si- 
cherlich nicht hier wohnen kénne. Der Mann 
versucht sogar an dem Tore hinauf zu klettern. 
Da kamen mir andere Gedanken und ich drehte 
mein Regenschirm um, die einzige Waffe die ich 
bei mir hatte, um auf alle Falle bereit zu sein. 
Da es ihm nicht gelang, kam er auf mich zu, lif- 
tete sein Hut ehrfurchtsvoll und lachte. Er schob 
mich wieder in die Droschke und nach einigen” 
hundert Metern hielt er an, nahm meinen Koffer 
und ich folgte ihm bis zur Tire des Hauses. Er 
schob mich hinein und da sah ich zu meinem 
Erstaunen, einen alten, doch noch riistigen Prie- 
ster, der mir auf Franzdsisch sagte: ,, Wirt haben 
Sie schon lange erwartet.” - Ich war aber so vor 
den Kopf geschlagen bei einem solchen Empfan- 
ge, dass ich nichts mehr sagen konnte. Gleich 
kam ein anderer Priester, der mich auf Deutsch 
anredete und mir dasselbe sagte. Ich glaube wenn 
ich nicht ein Neuangekommener gewesen ware, 
hatte ich gleich eine Busse erhalten, vielleicht drei 
Tage Exercitien. Statt dessen nahm er mich in 
ein gegentiberliegendes kleines Haus, wo Kiiche 
und Esszimmer eingerichtet waren. Alles stand 
noch auf dem Tisch, aber alles Essen war kalt und 
so mundete es mir nicht. Auch stand eine ange- 
brochene Flasche Wein da, und er schenkte mir 
ein Glass voll ein. Ich wollte aber keinen schlech- 
ten Eindruck machen, und so lehnte ich diese Hof- 
lichkeit dankend ab, obgleich mir der Wein besser 
geschmeckt haben wiirde, als alles andere. Dann 
schob er mich in ein kleines Zimmerchen, das dem 
Esszimmer gegentiber lag und sagte gute Nacht 
und verschwand. Nun also war ich daheim: Ich 
habe mich auf den einzigen Stuhl gesetzt, nahm 
die Photographien von Vater und Mutter heraus, 
und dann habe ich den Vorsatz gefasst: ,,Hier 
bleibst du aber nicht lange.” Wenn ich das né- 
tige Geld gehabt hatte, hatte ich mich in dersel- 
ben Nacht noch davon gemacht, zuriick zu den 
heimatlichen Penaten. Wie die Dinge lagen, 
musste ich mich notgedrungen ins Bett legen. 


: Oesterreichs Schicksal 
ay Frankreich so gilt auch Oéesterreich 


bei amerikanischen Katholiken als » gut 
|katholisch.” In beiden Landern gibt es prachtige 
[katholische Volksteile. Doch im allgemeinen ha- 
ben Religion und _Sittlichkeit, private Anschau- 
fungen und 6ffentliche Meinung in jenem wie in 
diesem Fall schwer unter dem Einflusse des Libe- 
falismus in allen seinen Acusserungen gelitten. 
Frankreich in weit hdherem Masse als Oester- 
teich. Doch was hier unter der Herrschaft libe- 
raler Staatsmanner, Politiker und Publizisten 
‘moglich war, ist ausserst beschamend fiir Katho- 
liken. 

Der laute Kulturkampf im Deutschen Reich zu 
Bismarcks Zeit ist allgemein bekannt.- Von jenen 
stillen Versuchen, Kirche und Geistlichkeit in 
Oesterreich dem Staate zu unterwerfen, spricht 
man kaum. Der nie ganz tiberwundene Josephi- 
mismus fand im Liberalismus einen Nachfolger, 
der sich zweier Instrumente bediente, die der Auf- 
kldrung des 18. Jahrhunderts nicht zu Verfiigung 
gestanden hatten: die Presse, die sich in Oester- 
reich ungemein frech gebirdete, und die politi- 
‘sche Partei. Lange vermochten die Katholiken, 
von den ,,Gebildeten,’ den Unternehmern und 
der Regierung verlassen, nicht gegen diese Mach- 
te aufzukommen. Das Wiener ,,Vaterland,’ un- 
ter Vogelsang, weckte Gewissen und Mut zum 
Widerstand; in der christlichsozialen Partei er- 
ewuchs dann der kath. Sache ein Vorkampfer. 
Leider etwas spat. Auch der Sozialismus erhob 
‘sich nun und gewann zusehends an Einfluss. 


Ohne den Weltkrieg ware eine ruhige, abkla- 
-rende Entwicklung méglich gewesen. Oesterreich 
‘konnte wieder ein christlicher Staat werden. Selbst 
der krasse Nationalismus dies oder jenes Teils 
der Monarchie konnte tiberwunden werden, wenn 
‘der Staatenbund Oesterreich auf einer gesunden 
politischen und wirtschaftlichen Grundlage neu- 
-geordnet worden ware, sagen wir im Geiste des 
papstlichen Schreibens Quadragesimo anno. Der 
arme Rumpf, dem die Infamie der Feinde Oester- 
ceed am Friedenstisch zu leben befahl, konnte 
nicht leben. Nicht in einem Europa, das aus dem 
Weltkriege nichts gelernt hatte und kein Ver- 
standnis mehr besass fiir die hohe Bedeutung des 
Féderalismus. Er wurde ja auch in Deutschland 
verraten, -und zwar nicht ohne Schuld des Cen- 
trums. | | 

Der Totengraber Oesterreichs, das eine kath. 
‘Seele besass, war der mit Hass gegen die Kirche 
‘und ihre Lehren erfiillte Liberalismus. Er hat 
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die Kraft des Volkes gelahmt, den vom Absolu- 
tismus bereits verfahrene Karren noch vollends 
in den Sumpf getrieben. Oesterreich erlebte sei- 
nen ,,New Deal” bereits zwischen 1866 und 1885. 
Den gréssten Vorteil daraus zogen der Kapitalis- 
mus und spater der Sozialismus. Die niachste 
Station wird wahrscheinlich in den Handen to- 
ter Bahnwarter sein! 
F. P. K. 


Die Stadt frisst recht eigentlich die 
Familie. 


Nese nur bevélkerungspolitisch kommt aus 
der Stadt, je grésser sie wird und je mehr 
sie ein Uebergewicht erhalt in der Gesamtbevol- 
kerung des Landes, Gefahr fiir das Land. Das 
moderne Proletariat mit all seinem Elend, mit all 
den Gefahren fiir das Gleichgewicht der Ordnung, 
die es in sich tragt, ist ein ganz typisches Gesch6pf 
des stadtischen Asphalts. Was ist dieses Proleta- 
riat anderes als die Zusammenballung all der Men- 
schen, die leiblich und seelisch wurzellos gewor- 
den sind, die kein naheres Erdreich, keinen war- 
menden Herd, keine helfende Familiengemein- 
schaft finden! 

Wurzellose Menschen herausgerissen aus der 
Tradition der Familie, aus der Sicherheit des Be- 
rufs, aus der Geborgenheit erlebter und gelebter 
Gemeinschaft. Diese Menschen des Asphalts, die 
keinen Eigenbesitz, nicht eine sichere Stellung und 
ein geordnetes Leben, oft nicht einmal eine Fami- 
lie zu verlieren haben, wie leicht verfallen sie der 
Macht derjenigen, die ihre Not des Leibes und der 
Seele auszuntitzen, zu missbrauchen verstehen! Sie 
haben ja wirklich nichts, gar nichts zu verlieren, 
sondern nur zu gewinnen. Ist es so schwer ver- 
standlich, wenn diese Entwurzelten auf dem As- 
phalt der Stadt sich zusammentreiben lassen zu 
Sturmtrupps der sozialen Revolution ? 


Dr. KARL HACKHOFER 


Wie die sittliche Autoritat, wie der géttliche 
Auftrag der Kirche die Personlichkeit zum_,,in- 
tellektuellen Gewissen”’ erzieht, so auch zum sOzi- 
alen und nationalen. Wie eine Wissenschaft un- 
moglich ist ohne das héchste Verantwortungsbe- 
wusstsein der Wahrheit gegentiber, so ist die per- 
sonliche Verantwortung auch dem Mitmenschen 
und Staat gegeniiber unerlasslich, soll der Einzelne 
fiir seine Umwelt tiberhaupt eine Bedeutung ha- 
ben. Verantwortung jedoch ist niemals Sache des 
Kollektivs, der Masse, sondern allein der freien 
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PersOnlichkeit. Darum auch bekundet sich gerade SOUND BONDS 


in det Verantwortung des Menschen Bedeutung, 
Wirde und Freiheit. Wird sie geleugnet, mit 


,,eiskalter Klarheit’’ abgeschafft, verdirbt mit ihr 
auch der Mensch. Leo Holl CATHOBLC. CH Ue 


and 
Institutional Properties 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first © 
mortgages on : 


Friedrich Bohmer, der grosse Frankfurter Ge- . 
schichtsforscher, hat am Ende seines Lebens, nach- Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


dem er selbst auf seinem Krankenlager erfahren BITTING, JONES & GOz Inc. - 


hatte, was durch die von der Kirche gepflegte 


werktatige, aufopfernde Liebe einem hilfsbediirf- Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
tigen, gebrechlichen Kranken erwiesen wurde, den 411 North Seventh Street 

Ausspruch getan: ,,Ich begreife, dass die Welt SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 

am ehesten wieder durch die christliche Caritas == 

erobert werden kann und muss.”’ Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported, $2476.92; Penny Collection St. 
Francis de Sales Ben. Society, St. Louis, $1.71; N. N., | 
Rochester, N. Y., $2; Md. Branch CWU, $10; CWU of © 


Acknowledgment of Monies New York, $25; per Mr. H. J. Jacobsmeyer, $6; W. C. 
‘i Bruce, Wis., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. Engel, Ill., $107 
and Gifts Received Mrs. E. Schwedler, Mo., $3; C. A. Morgenthaler, N. Y., 


$1; Catholic Union of Mo., $100; Mrs. Hechinger, Mo., 
$1; J. B. Hanfland, Ill., $1; Total to May 22, 1944, incl., 
Central Bureau Emergency Fund $2647.63. 
Previously reported, $6771.22; St. Geo.’s Ben. Soc., cme 
Rochester, N. Y., $2.50; St. Joseph’s Ben. Soc., Detroit, spr. : 
Mich., $10; Pittsburgh District, NCWU, $5; Rev. M. Gifts in Kind 
Lensing, O.S.B., Ark., $2; C. B. Weis and Sister, Md., ; : . a 
$2; Rev. J. B. Vornholt, Kans., $10; Very Rev. S. J. were received from the following men and organizations — 
Schirmers, Minn., $5; A. G. Wackenheim, Mo., $25; A. of men (including receipts of May ZB 
Petry, Calif., $5; J. Williger, Calif., $5; E. Reichel, Wéarine Agseet PF. Pak & Sta 
Ohio, $25, J. N. Jantz,. Mich., $3; W/Off. A. Jantz, (clothing, 12 prs. shoes); T. Niedermeier, N. J. (cloth- 
Mich., $5; Rev. Geo. Eisenbacher, IIl., $25; Rey. An- ing); W. Hofheinz, Me. (clothing) , 2 
pony ee Pe Coon A Niche Beas oe St. B 6 oks from: Rev Leo P : Henkel, Ill., (6); 
ouis, ; Rev. J. A. Maier, Mich., 7; St. Damian’s : ; ; : igi oe oe 
Men’s Soc., Damiansville, Ill., $5; St. Francis de Sales ae ua oe eat ae pee Me : 
pens Mothers’ Society, St. Louis, $10; Catholic (oc6bns ys N ON epee fant (10) stein, Mass., 
Center of N..J., $2; J. Wermuth, N. Y., $1; Rev. J- a es ’ <2 . 
Rewinkel, Conn., $5; Miss A. E. Kamp, Mass., $1; Holy, “paSazines an@ SM cwspapers, trom: Mee 
Name Society of St. Joseph’s Parish, Cottleville, Mo., faiex N y “the AR AZIDES) 7. OMNES ee 
$3; Total to May 22, 1944, inel., $7253.22. (maeeeinegs. (magazines); Jos. L. Sander, Jr., Ind., ~ 
a Donations to Central Bureau Miscellaneous, from: M. Keller, N. J., ( 
Previously reported, $296.59; C. F. Keyser, Wis., $1;. celled stamps, greeting cards); Peter J. M. Clute, N. 
Hudson County Br. CCV, $5; Sundry minor items, 54c; Y-, (8 prayerbooks); S. Stuve, Mo., (pencils, writing 
Total to May 22, 1944, incl., $303.13. hn See pieces of fur, paper clips, 6 pes. glass- 
; : ware, 1 cooking pot, 5 empty bottles, 4 salt and pepper 
_ Central Bureau Expansion Fund shakers); T. M. Edermeier, N. J., (greeting card 
Previously reported, $4718.15; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, 1st Lt. Nicholas Dietz, formerly of Nebr., (1 year’s” 
So. Dakota, $12; Western Catholic Union, Quincy, IIl., subscription to THE COMMONWE AL). 


$100; Catholic Women’s Union, Philadelphia District, 
$25; Total to May 22, 1944, incl., $4850.15. 


St. Elizabeth: Settlement 3 
_ Previously reported, $9088.14; From children attend- WHERE THE FUEL GOES 
ing, $349.27; Surplus Food Administration, $175.40; : ‘ 
United Charities Inc., St. Louis, $1019.31; Interest In- 
come, $31.70; Total to May 22, 1944, incl., $10,663.82. 


Catholic Missions 
Previously reported, $3566.08; St. Joseph’s Verein, gs 
Mt. Angel, Ore., $4; Geyer Trust Fund, $1.62; Miss K. : 
Boever, Iowa, $100; Sr. M. Modesta, C.PP.S., Ohio, 
$15; C. B. Penny Collection, $1; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, — ee 
Mo., $74; CWU of New York, $15; St. James Mission - 


Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; Hudson County Br. CCV, 


ES RO get Tl, 


$9.85; St. Joseph’s Ben. Society, Union City, N. J., A PLANT manu ing air- 

$3.85; Holy Family Ben. Society, Union City, Needs lar N apa ssi ) 

$1.70; Interest Income, $19.99; 8. Stuve, Mo., $1; St. Planes Bago england buras Py 

Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $25; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, §. D., 800,000 galfons of fuel oil a 

$7; F. P. K., Mo., $5; N. N. Mission Fund, $15; Geyer month = / 

enor ae $1.25; Total to May 22, 1944, incl., : ; —— 
34. SS aS } 
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